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the man who evinces such a quality is called hy its name: 
thus, in the language of some of the oldest writings we pos- 
sess, Judah is a lion; Issachar is a strong ass; Dan is a 
serpent in the way; Napthali is a hind let loose, &c.: and 
these forcible and appropriate metaphors are poetry of the 
highest order; but they are likewise the expressions most 
natural to the speaker. The writings of the Old Testament 
afford some of the oldest, and at the same time the finest 
poetry that has reached our days; and it is impossible to read 
| these without seeing that the expressions are such as must 
| necessarily occur to persons living in such a state of society ; 
|nay, that it would have been unnatural to them to speak 
| otherwise. The song of Deborah, one of the noblest lyrics 
| ever composed, has all the character of the rude age it belongs 
to; but how strik ng is what may almost be called the picto- 
| rial effect of the address to those ‘* who ride on white asses ;’’ 
though to the speaker, probably, this was but the readiest, or 
perhaps the only way of designating the leaders of the people, 
at a time when their office was not marked by any especial 
| name. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—~—- 
PHILOSOPHY. 

General Principles of Grammar. Being Vol. XII. of 
** Small Books on Great Subjects.” Edited by a few 
Well-Wishers to Knowledge. London, 1847. Pickering. 

DovusTLess surprise will be expressed by many that 
this book shouid be classed under the department of 
“Philosophy,” instead of that of ‘“ Education.” But 
the treatise is in itself, in fact, a bold and successful 
endeavour to rescue the science of grammar from the 
trammels of pedantry, and to view it in its lottier aspect 
as associated with, if not a portion of, the philosophy of 
the human mind. 

But, not content with this, the author has proceeded 
to apply those principles to the English language in par- 
ticular. Besides “the rules of grammar, which may 
be applied to all languages—for all those who speak and 
act must name things and characterize actions: they 
must describe what has happened as having done so in 
the past or the present time, or as likely to occur in the 
future ;—they must state whether the individual was the 
actor or the sufferer ;—they must consider things in their 
different relations to each other. But all nations do not 
agree in the minor divisions of these broad grammatical 
distinctions ; and thus arise the peculiar idioms, and, 
consequently, grammars of different languages: few have 
more of these peculiarities than the English, as is evident 
from the acknowledged difficulty which foreigners find in 
acquiring it; few, therefore, can more need a distinct 
grammar, in which these peculiarities shall be distinctly 
laid down.” 

The origin of a language is always among an uncivil- 
ized people, and it contains no more words than are 
necessary to express their narrow boundary of thoughts. 
Terms are invented to meet the exigence of the moment. 
A striking feature of all uncultivated languages is their 
poetical character, which is thus accounted for :— 


WHY THE INDIAN TALKS POETRY. 


It has been often remarked that the barbarian is generally 
poetic in his language; but it has not been at the same time 
remarked that the very paucity of his language is the cause 
of this. When definition begins, poetry ends. The barbarian 
has no terms by which to designate new objects, or to express 
a new train of thought, and he is thus forced to use meta- 
phor instead of precise description. The animal with which 
the speaker is familiar is the type in his mind of the quality 
which chiefly distinguishes it; and, by a natural transition, 


This is not merely a curious, it is a useful speculation. 
It helps us to form some notion of what will really con- 


| stitute a forcible and good style. 


HOW TO APPEAL TO THE POPULAR EAR. 

The parent race, unpolished as it was, has left to its more 
polished descendants the legacy of a language which served 
the common purposes of life, and which necessarily partook 
of the character of the country and climate under whose in- 
fluences it was formed: the increasing wants of science and 
civilisation, will oblige their posterity to borrow from other 
sources to supply the deficiency, but the ancient language will 
still be that which best applies to the earth, and the sky, and 
the seasons, of what the Germans very appropriately term, 
‘the fatherland ;’’ and he who would speak to the heart 
and feelings of his countrymen, must speak in a language, 
which is congenial {o them, which is knit up with their earliest 
habits,—which finds its metaphor in objects familiar to their 
senses ;—and must not dread to use an expression of the 
people, if it be forcible and appropriate. The art of good 
writing (and a very difficult one itis), consists in knowing how 
much of the expressions of our forefathers ought to be pre- 
served,—how much reformed or abandoned. And it is the 
business of the grammarian to assist the judgment in this: 
but still much remains to be done by the taste of the writer ; 
for the grammarian can only afford examples of good and bad 
style, and point out what he conceives to be the cause why it is 
so; but who can meet by rule all the exigencies of forcible, 
terse, and varied expression ? 


It must also be remembered that letters are but a per- 
petuation of spoken words. The earliest records even of 
philosophy and science were recited, not written. And 
even now we all acquire knowledge more readily by oral 
than by printed discourse. ‘This, then, is 


ONE RULE OF GOOD WRITING. 

He who would write well then, must endeavour to approach 
the ease of colloquial expression in narrative, or in letter 
writing ; or the forcible expression of passion in poetry and 
oratory: and, in order to do this, he mnst not be too free in 
using words of foreign derivation ; for in speaking we seldom 
use such an one if a native one will serve our purpose, and 
very rarely do we use any invertion in the arrangement of our 
sentences. 


The period during which language begins to lose its 
vigour, is in that first stage of refinement when the 
wealthier classes come to despise the habits of the people 
as vulgar, and place their language in the same category. 
Then it is that the gentry seek to substitute for the lan- 
guage of their forefathers that of the nation which is 
deemed the leader of civilization in their time. But we 
must give at length the extremely interesting passage, 
with its illustrations, in which the author further explains 


HOW TO WRITE GOOD ENGLISH. 
Thus the Romans in the decline of their greatness, were 





fond of Greek expressions :—thus Europe, when sunk in bare 
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barism, clung to Latin as the language of literature, and thus 


in later years French exercised a deteriorating influence over 
English. Then comes a re-action;—the terse, strong expres- 
sion of older writers begins to be appreciated by a juster taste, 
and men try to imitate them, and fancy they may thus attain 
to something like their excellence. But neither is this the 
right course: for those older authors wrote as they spoke, 
exercising merely a just taste in selecting the most appropriate 
phrases. If the colloquial language be changed, and we know 
that it is, then we shall not charm our readers by returning to 
a phraseology no longer familiar; and we should imitate the 
great writers of other ages, not so much in their actual ex- 
pressions, as in the good taste and sound judgment which they 
shewed in their choice of them. A good style is colloquial 
English purified from all grammatical inaccuracy, and from 
any familiarity which would not sort well with the subject. 
The judgment of the writer is shewn in his just appreciation of 
this last point. I would refer to the expressions which Shak- 
speare puts in the mouth of Macduff, when he receives the 
news of the slaughter of his wife and children, as an instance 
where the deepest pathos is attained by excessive simplicity of 
phrase and metaphor. 
My children too ?— 

exclaims the bereaved father, after a pause when we learn 
from the expression of the prince that his grief had been too 
great for utterance; and in a moment more, after hearing 
farther details, 





And I must be from thence !— 
My wife killed too ?— 

Rosse. I have said. 

x * s * 

Mac. He has no children.—All my pretty ones ? 
Did you say all ?—O hell-kite !—All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop? 

Mal. Dispute it like a man. 

Mac. I shall do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man : 
T cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. 


There is scarcely a word here that is not in the most fa- 
miliar use, and the metaphor is that of a farm-yard; yet the 
heart goes with every word; for we feel that such sorrow 
cannot spare thought enough to pick out far-fetched ex- 
pressions. A kindred spirit, Schiller, has shown the like 
correct judgment, or rather feeling, in the scene where 
Thekla, the daughter of Wallenstein, receives the news of her 
lover’s death. IT annex it at length in Mr. Coleridge’s ex- 
cellent translation, for the gratification of those who cannot 
read it in the original German. 

Thekla, the Swedish Captain, Lady Neubrunn. 
Captain [respectfully approaching her]. 
Princess—I must entreat your gentle pardon— 
My inconsiderate rash speech— How could 1— 
Thekla [with dignity). 
You have beheld me in my agony. 
A most distressful accident occasion’d 
You from a stranger to become at once 
My confidant. 
Captain. I fear you hate my presence, 
For my tongue spake a melancholy word. 
Thekla. The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from you. 
The horror which came o’er me interrupted 
Your tale at its commencement: May it please you, 
Continue it to the end. 


Captain. Princess, "twill 
Renew your anguish. 
Thekla. Tam firm. 


I will be firm? Well—how began the engagement ? 
Captain. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 

Eatrench’d but insecurely in our camp, 
When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Tuto the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Scarce had we mounted, ere the the Pappenheimers, 
Tucir horses at full speed, broke thro’ the lines, 
And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far beyond the others— 
The infantry were still at distance, ouly 

‘he Pappenbeimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader— . 





[Thekla betrays agitation in her gestures. The officer 
pauses till she makes a sign to him to proceed. 

Captain. Both in van and flanks 

With our whole cavalry we now received them, 
Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretched out a solid ridge of pikes to meet them. 
They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 
And as they stood on every side wedg’d in, 
The Rhinegrave to their leader called aloud, 
Inviting a surrender, but their Colonel 
Young Piccolomini— 

[Thekla, as giddy, grasps a chair. 

Known by his plume, 

And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches ; 
Himself leapt first, the regiment all plunged after— 
His charger, by an halbert gored, reared up, 
Flung him with violence off, and over him 
The horses, now no longer to be curbed, —— 

[Thekla, who has accompanied the last speech with all 
the marks of increasing agony, trembles through her 
whole frame, and is falling. The Lady Neubrunn 
runs to her, and receives her in her arms. 

Neubrunn. My dearest lady—— 


Captain. I retire. 

Thekla. ’Tis over. 
Proceed to the conclusion. 

Captain. Wild despair 


Inspired the troops with frenzy when they saw 

Their leader perish; every thought of rescue 

Was spurned ; they fought like wounded tigers ; their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery ; 

A murderous fight took place, nor was the contest 
Finished before their last man fell. 

Thekla [ faltering}. And where— 
Where is—You have not told me all. 

Captain [after a pause]. This morning 
We buried him. Twelve youths of noblest birth 
Did bear him to interment ; the whole army 
Followed the bier. A laurel decked his coffin ; 
The sword of the deceased was placed upon it, 

In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’s self. 
Nor tears were wanting ; for there are among us 
Many, who had themselves experienced 

The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 
All were affected at his fate. The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him ; but himself 
Made vain th’attempt—’tis said he wish’d to die. 

Neubrunn [to Thekla, who has hidden her countenance. 
Look up, my dearest lady—— 

Thekla. Where is his grave ? 

Captain. At Neustadt, lady; ia a cloister church 
Are his remains deposited, until 
We can receive directions from his father. 

Thekla, What is the cloister’s name ? 





Captain. Saint Catherine’s. 
Thekla. 1s it far from hence ? 
Captain. Nearly twelve leagues. 
Thekia. Which is the way ? 
Captain. You go by Tirschenreit 
And Falkeaberg, through our advanced posts. 
Thekla. Who 
Is their commander ? 
Captain. Colonel Seckendorf. 
[ Thekla steps to the table, and takes a ring from a 
casket. 





Thekla, You have beheld me in my agony, 
And shewn a feeling heart. Please you, accept 
[giving him the ring. 
A small memorial of this hour. Now go? 
Captain [confused]. Princess— 
| Thekla silently makes signs to him to go, and turas 
Srom him. The Captain lingers, and is about to 
speak, Lady Neubrunn repeats the signal, and 
he retires. 


| Here we have no studied lamentations—not a superfluous 
word is spoken; and yet those few short questions wring the 
| heart of the reader. A more touching scene can hardly be 
| imagined than these simple words produce; and why? 
| Because they are the very words of nature. Let him who 
| would write finely remember it. 
| The author then proceeds to notice the faults in our 
| present style. ‘T'wofold are 
| THE FAULTS OF MODERN WRITERS. 
On the one hand, there is an inclination, in graver works, to 
imitate the inversions and rounded periods of the Latin, 
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which are quite foreign to the genius and character of the 
English language: on the other, our poets and dramatists 
have set up the age of Elizabeth asa pattern of excellence, 
and fill their pages with antiquated expressions which are no 
longer familiar to us, and therefore sound quaint and odd, and 
thus impair the effect they were intended to produce. The 
exact middle way is not often taken ; and it is generally allowed, 
though few set about to explain the reason why, that a good 
idiomatic English style is rare in these days, and that rivals 
to Shakespeare, to Bacon, or to Jeremy Taylor, are not to be 
found. : 


In proof that the goodness of a style may almost be 
measured by the proportion of words of Teutonic deri- 
vation which it contains, the author adduces a great 
number of extracts from early and recent writers of 
note, indicating in italics the words not native, which 
each contains. The contrast is striking. We select a 
few only of the many :— 


TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE. 


And they made ready the present against Joseph came at 
noon ; for they heard that they should eat bread there. And 
when Joseph came home, they brought him the present which 
was in their hand into the house, and bowed themselves to him 
to the earth. And he asked them of their welfare, and said, 
Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake? Is he 
yet alive? And they answered, Thy servant our father is in 
good health; he is yet alive. And they bowed down their 
heads, and made odeisance.— Genesis. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
Take thy face hence.—Seyton! I am sick at heart 
When I behold—Seyton, I say !—this push 
Will cheer me ever, or disease me now. 
I have lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have, but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 
Macbeth. 
SWIFT. 

Wisdom is a fox, who after long hunting will at last cost 
you the pains to dig out. ’Tis a cheese, which by how much 
the richer, has the thicker, the homelier, and the coarser coat, 
and whereof to a judicious palate, the maggots are the best. 
’Tis a sack posset, wherein the deeper you go, you will find it 
the sweeter. But then, lastly, ’tis a nut, which, unless you 
choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay you with 
nothing but a worm. 


Compare with these the following, from a contempo- 
rary writer :— 


From some passages in these letters it will be seen that 
Foster began very early the cultivation of his conversational 
powers, instead of leaving this invaluable instrument of social 
pleasure and improvement to the casual excitement of circum- 
stances. The result was such as might be expected from a 
mind which was receiving constant accesssions from observa- 
tion and reflection. No one could be on terms of familiar 
intercourse with Foster without being struck with his affluence 
of thought and imayery, and the readiness with which the 
most insignificant olject or incident was taken as a kind of 
nucleus, on which was rapidly formed an assemblage of ori- 
ginal remarks.— Life of John Foster. 


The author notes, by the way, that Lorp Byron is 
the most completely English of any writers, excepting 
the translators of the Bible, SHaAKsPEARE, and SwirrT. 
To that is due not a little of the charm of his composi- 
tions. The Saxon, which forms the basis of our lan- 
guage, is peculiarly rich in expressive words. The use 
of them, whether in speech or in writing, always tells 
with an audience ; and to acquire readiness in their em- 
ployment, we would earnestly recommend the continual 
study, not once now and then, but daily, of the Bible, 
SHAKSPEARE, Swirt, Deror, and JEREMY TAYLOR. 
With this advice the grammarian must pause, Beyond 


this he can do nothing but lay down rules; it will be 
for the student to exercise his own natural taste in their 
application. On this subject there is good counsel in 
the volume, whose introduction alone has occupied our 
attention in the present notice. 

A WORD OF ADVICE. 

The fine taste which suits the style to the subject—which 
always selects the most appropriate word, and is easy or forci- 
ble as the occasion requires, cannot be taught by rule—it must 
be gained by the thought and study of the writer himself; and 
the only rules to be given are, never to let an unweighed ex- 
pression pass, but to re-write even a letter of compliment, if on 
reading it over it appears that it might have been put in better 
phrase. To watch what displeases our ear in the writings of 
others, and avoid it; to observe what pleases particularly, and 
analyze if possible the causes of the pleasure it affords, so as 
to be able ourselves to reproduce those causes; and all this 
from youth up. At first, the judgment may be faulty—the 
taste false; but time and experience will correct these errors, 
and the man who has early made up his mind to write and 
| speak well, even if he do not immediately attain his object, 
/will rarely fail, by the time he reaches mature age, to have 
| formed a correct taste, and a good style. 


| Upon the treatise itself it is not our purpose to enter. 
| It would be foreign to the design of Tue Critic, which 
does not profess to review an entire science in half-a- 
dozen columns; but rather to refer its readers, who may 
desire the learning of a formal essay, to the volume 
under notice, or to periodicals whose bulk will permit of 
justice being done such atheme. We frankly avow that 
the plan of THe Criric is to present only the cream of 
new books, combined with such a description of their 
subjects and style, as may enable the reader to form his 
own judgment whether he will seek a more intimate 
acquaintance with them—an office less aml itious, but 
more pleasing, and, perhaps, more useful. 











HISTORY. 

A History of the Royal Navy, from the earliest Times io 
the Wars of the French Revolution. By Sir N. HARRIS 
Nicouas, G.C. M.G. Vol. 1, 8vo. London: R. 
Bentley. 

To fill a gap has been Sir Harrts Nicovas’s aim in 
this volume. Would that all aspirants to literary honours 
were not more ambitious. And his materials are of the 
simplest, but, therefore, probably the more truthful and 
correct. He seems to believe with FuLLER, that “the 
knowledge of warfare is thrown away on a general who 
dare not make use of what he knows ;” and here has he 
industriously collected and arranged those facts and re- 
velations with which the public records abound, and 
which have hitherto been neglected and spurned. The 
public, as well as the professors of war, have rested con- 
tent with romantic and garbling chroniclers, and time- 
worn traditions. 

Not an inopportune moment is this for such a com- 
pilation. There is some excitement just now regarding 
the navy. John Bull’s pocket is to be appealed to or 
help in extending its resources. And whilst his selfishness 
is thus assayed, he will probably be glad to learn what 
a floating world is our armada now, as compared with 
the mere spectre which existed of yore. As the treasured 
mite glides from his hold, it may be some consolation to 
know what a thing is that, on whose achievements a 
Nelson built his glory, and a conquering nation grounds 
its fame. 

We have before us only the first volume of Sir Harris 

Nicoxas’s work. Its researches come down to the 

reign of Edward II., a period amply abounding in in- 

terest in naval matters, and during which the various 
states of transition were very marked, and alternately 
improved and interrupted by war and achievement. The 








plan pursued has not been the clearest we could desire. 
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But where materials are so heterogeneous, we must not 
expect too much in the way of arrangement. There are 
the semblances of divisions, and as closely as possible 
the matter has been confined to two classes. The first 
is termed the civil history, and under this appellation 
includes accounts in detail of the formation, equipment, 
government, and manning, of vessels. The second is a 
military history ; and contains all that cannot be found in 
the other division, together with a few biographical 
notices of distinguished warriors. 

The British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish wars first 
engage attention, but information regarding these is 
meagre. ALFRED the Great is appropriately called 
the father of the British navy; for, with a pa- 
triotism and genius worthy of a king and a Briton, 
he first organised’ and perfected a fleet. 
vessels were mere junks, and must be regarded chiefly | 
as a safe-guard against the swarm of pirates which | 
flocked from the northern seas. People and Government | 
alike contributed to the navy of early days; and in the | 
time of Eruenrep the law enjoined that whoever was | 
lord of 310 hydes of land should furnish and build one | 
vessel for the service of his country. Henry VII.) 
seems to have been the first king who thought of pro- | 
viding a naval force that should at all times be ready | 
for the service of his country: but from the time of | 
RrcHarp Ca@vr DE Lion the most remarkable efforts | 
toward the formation of a navy take date. And here | 
is the author’s description of | 


THE NAVY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

Ships of a much larger size, and of various descriptions, | 
were constructed ; voyages were performed to the Mediterra- 
nean; codes of marine law were established; anda British | 
armament made conquests in distant seas. The English navy | 
seems to have consisted chiefly, if not entirely, of large galleys, | 
afterwards called galliasses and galiones, small and light gal- | 
leys for war, and of busses, which were large ships of burden, 
with a bluff bow and bulging sides, chiefly used for the con- 
veyance of troops, stores, provisions, and merchandise. No 
drawing or description of -English ships before the reign of 
King Edward the Second justifies the idea that they had more | 
than one mast; but some of the busses in the fleet which | 
accompanied King Richard the First from Messina to Cyprus | 
are said to have had a ‘‘three-fold expansion of sails ;”? an ambi- | 
guous expression, which may mean that they had three sails | 
on one mast, or that the sails were affixed to two more 
masts. The most satisfactory idea of the English navy towards 
the end of the twelfth century is, however, afforded by the | 
description of the fleet sent from England in 1189 to the Holy | 
Land, and which, having missed King Richard at Marseilles, | 
followed him to Messina. The King, according to Richard of 
Devizes, the only writer who has entered into details on the 
subject, found at Messina one hundred sail and fourteen 
busses, ‘‘ vessels of great capacity, very strongly and compactly 
built.’’ The principal ships had three spare rudders, thirteen 
anchors, thirty oars, two sails, three sets of all kinds of ropes, 
and duplicates of everything else which a vessel could require 
except the mast and boat. Each vessel had a skilful com- 
mander and a crew of fourteen sailors, and carried forty war- 
horses with their armour, the same number of foot-soldiers, 
and provisions and stores of all kinds for twelve rnonths. As | 
galleys were the principal vessels of war, more interest attaches | 
to them than to mere transports, or what are now called mer- | 
chantmen; and there is fortunately a contemporary descrip- | 





But even his | 


| 





' enemies’ ships. Another and smaller class of galley, called 


‘ galiones,’ had only one bank of oars ; and, from being shorter 
and lighter were more easily turned, and better adapted for 
throwing combustibles.’’ As in the ships of the preceding 
century, a bulwark was formed of shields, and the rowers kept 
as close as possible to each other, that the soldiers, standing 
above them, might have more space to fight. 


King Ricnarp first attempted the formation of 
distinct rules for controlling the conduct of sailors, and 
the following are described as his 


ARTICLES OF WAR. 


If any man slew another on board a ship, he was to be 
fastened to the dead body, and thrown with it into the sea: if 
the murder was committed on shore, he was to be bound to 
the corpse and buried with it. If any one were convicted by 
legal testimony of drawing his knife upon another, or of draw- 
ing blood in any manner, he was to loose his hand. For 
giving a blow with the hand, without producing blood, the 
offender was to be plunged three times into the sea. If any 
one reviled or insulted another, he was, on every occasion, to 
pay the offended party one ounce of silver. A thief was to 
have his head shaven, boiling pitch poured upon it, and 
feathers shaken over him, as a mark by which he might be 
known ; and he was to be turned ashore at the first land at 
which the ship might touch. By another ordinance, every 
person was strictly required to be obedient to the commanders 
or justices of the fleet ; and as they regarded themselves, and 
their return to their own countries, they were enjoined faith- 
fully to observe these regulations. 

In the time of John, navy laws had emerged in some way 
from the rudeness which, in previous reigus, they had ex- 
hibited ; formal records were preserved, and England began 
to assume that mastery which she has since so permanently 
maintained. In the second year of his reign, John issued an 
ordinance at Hastings, enjoining every ship that met his fleet 
at sea to lower her sails at the command of its admiral or his 
lieutenant. This ordinance seems to have been first published 
by Selden, who thus translates it: ‘‘ If the governor or com- 
mander of the King’s navy, in his naval expeditions, shall 
meet on the sea any ships whatsoever, either laden or empty, 
that shall refuse to strike their sails at the command of the 
King’s governor, or admiral, or his lieutenant, but make re- 
sistance against them which belong to his fleet, that then they 
are to be reputed enemies if they may be taken; yea, and 
their ships and goods be confiscated as the goods of enemies ; 
and that though the masters or owners of the ship shail allege 
afterwards that the same ships and goods do belong to the 
friends and allies of our Lord the King, but that the persons 
which shall be found in this kind of ships are to be punished 
with imprisonment at discretion for their rebellion.’’ To this 
Selden adds: ‘‘ It was accounted treason if any ship whatsoever 
had not acknowledged the dominion of the King of England 
in his own sea by striking sail: and they were not to be pro- 
tected upon account of amity who should in any wise presume 
to do the contrary. Penalties were also appointed by the 
King of England in the same manner as if mention were 
made concerning a crime committed in some territory of his 
island.”’ 


Then came the celebrated laws of OLeRoN, which 
bear about them all the gravity of the edicts of SoLo- 
mon. ‘There are several accounts of early engage- 
ments, but they are too long for extract. The embarka- 


tion of Ropert pe Courtenay from Calais, with the 
intention of proceeding to London, accompanied by 


tion, not merely of those vessels, but of a naval engagement. | eighty ships and smaller galleys, is described at length. 


Before the arrival of Richard the First in Palestine, an action 
occurred between the Turkish galleys and the allied Christian 
fleet: and the historian (Vinesauf) prefaces his account of the 
combat by pointing out the difference between the war-fleets 
of the Romans and those of hisown time. ‘‘ In those of old,’”’ 


he says, ‘‘ the benches for the rowers were more numerous, 
amounting sometimes even to six; which, rising gradually in 
distinct rows, some oars struck the waves with a long, and 
others with a shorter stroke; but modern galleys were long, 
low in the water, and slightly built. They had rarely more 
than two banks of oars; and were armed with a beam fixed to 
the prow, called a spur, with which they struck against the 


| And smacking of the superstitious notions of the ge is 
| this account of the 


DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH. 


Hubert de Burgh, the King’s Justiciary and Governor of 
Dover Castle, impressed with the necessity of preventing this 
formidable force from landing, immedia‘ely took measures for 
the purpose. Addressing the Bishop of Winchester, the Mar- 
shal, and other great personages, he said, ‘‘If these people 
land, England is lost ; let us, therefore, boldly meet them, for 
God is with us, and they are excommunicate.” His ardour 
was not, however, shared by his audience, who replied, ‘‘ We 
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are not sea-soldiers, nor pirates, nor fishermen: go thou and 
die!" Not discouraged by this answer, De Burgh sent for his 
chaplain, and having hastily taken the sacrament, he with an 
emphatic oath thus enjoined the garrision to defend their post : 
** Ye shall suffer me to be hanged before ye surrender the 
castle, for it is the key of England.’’ Affected to tears by the 
exhortation, and still more by the fate that seemed to await 
their chief, they pledged themselves to obey his commands. 
Another writer gives rather a different account: he states, 
that when the French fleet were seen by the people of the 
Cinque Ports, knowing it to be commanded by Eustace the 
Monk, they said, ‘‘ If this tyrant land, he will lay all waste, 
for the country is not protected, and our king is far away. Let 
us, therefore, put our souls into our hands, and meet him 
while he is at sea, and help will come to us from on high.” 
Upon which some one exclaimed, ‘‘ Is fthere any one among 
you who is this day ready to die for England ?’’ and was an- 
swered by another, ‘‘ Here am I.’’ The first apeaker then 
observed, ‘‘ Take with thee an axe, and when thou seest us en- 
gaging the tyrant’s ship, climb up the mast and cut down the 
banner, that the other vessels may be dispersed from the want 
of aleader.’”’ Sixteen large and well-armed ships, manned 
with skilful seamen belonging to the Cinque Ports, and about 
twenty smaller vessels, formed the English squadron. As- 
sembling some of the bravest of his knights, among whom 
were Sir Philip d’Albini, Sir Henry de Turberville, Sir 
Richard Suard, and Sir Richard, a natural son of 
King John, De Burgh led them to the ships, and imme- 
diately put to sea. The enemy were some distance from 
Calais when the English sailed; but all the accounts of the 
engagement are defective in nautical details, while the few 





that do occur are very obscurely expressed. It appears that | 
the wind was southerly, blowing fresh ; and that the French | 
were going large, steering to round the North Foreland, little | 
expecting any opposition. The English squadron, instead of | 
directly approaching the enemy, kept their wind as if going | 
to Calais; which made Eustace, the French commander, | 
exclaim, ‘I know that those wretches think to invade Calais | 
like thieves, but that it is useless, for it is well defended.”’ | 
As soon as the English had gained the wind of the French | 
fleet, they bore down in the most gallant manner upon the | 
enemy’s rear; and the moment they came close to the sterns | 
of the French ships, they threw grapnels into them, and thus 
fastening the vessels together, preventing the enemy from 
escaping ;—an early instance of that love of close fighting for 
which English sailors have ever since been distinguished. 
The action commenced by the cross-bowmen and archers, 
under Sir Philip D’Albini, pouring volleys of arrows into the 
enemy’s ships with deadly effect; and, to increase their 
dismay, the English threw unslacked lime, reduced to a fine 
powder, on board their opponents, which, being blown by the 
wind into their eyes, completely blinded them. The English 
then rushed on board; and cutting away the rigging and 
haulyards with axes, the sails fell over the French, to use the 
expression of Matthew Paris, ‘‘like a net upon ensnared 
small birds.’’ Thus hampered, the enemy could make but a 
feeble resistance; and, after an immense slaughter, were 
completely defeated. Other narratives supply a few addi- 
tional details. 


Here we must pause, promising, however, on a 
future occasion to indulge in a further peep into the 
interesting pages of this work. Subsequent volumes 
may be expected to afford more extractable matter, and 
we anxiously await their publication. We have said 
quite enough of the present to shew that it is a valuable 
acquisition to English History and English Literature. 





The History of Painting in Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the end of the 18th Century. 
Translated from the Italian of ABATE LINGI LANZI, 
by Tuomas Roscor. Vol. I. London: Bohn. 

A NEw volume added to Boun’s Standard Library, 

and one of the most welcome of the series. LANz1’s 

history has taken its place among the works of Euro- 
pean fame, and is the great authority everywhere on the 
subject to which it is devoted. He was a man of admi- 
rable taste as a critic, as well as a faithful and laborious 





historian, and no library will be complete without him. 
This edition brings within the reach of thousands. to 
whom hitherto it has been a sealed book, a know- 
ledge of Italian art, its rise, its triumphs, and, we are 
sorry to add, its decay. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the War of 
Liberation in Germany. Vol. 1. Murray. 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 

THe author was present at the battle of Wagram, of which 
he has preserved a minute account, and was among the 
wounded. As a personal narrative is always the most 
interesting, we prefer to follow him in his adventures ; so 
let us view the other side of the medal—the horrors as 

well as the glory of war. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


To return to my own personal history: when the ball struck 
my leg, I felt a blow that went through me; on looking, I 
saw two streams of blood running down my thigh—the ball 
had gone clean through it. I had, however, no time for 
thought; the regiment, the left wing of which was vigorously 
assaulted by the enemy, was in full retreat, carrying with it 
the right wing, and I had to exert all my remaining force not 
to be left behind. Two soldiers took me under the arms, and 
half carried, half walking, I managed to reach the rear. 
Several cannon-balls plunged about us, one of them so close 
to us as to cause one of my supporters to fall—luckily without 
a wound ; the other conveyed me a few hundred paces further, 
and then returned to the battle, which was now pretty equal. 
I could not walk alone, and stood looking towards the battle- 
field. It was then that I saw the colonel on horseback, with 
the colours in his hand, leading on his men. Their charge 
and the clouds of smoke arising from our burning camp, pre- 
vented me from seeing any thing further. To the right and 
left of Wagram and Baumersdorf I likewise saw flames and 
columns of smoke, while the roar of the artillery increased 
every moment. Several wounded men who came by, rendered 
me some assistance; one soldier carried me a little way until 
we reached a broken powder-waggon which, being empty, was 
driven to the rear. Upon this I found a seat, and was driven 
slowly along in the cool of the evening with a whole train of 
wounded men, who groaned and complained bitterly. The 
jolting of the cart gave me excruciating pain, and when the 
flow of blood, which had continued until now, ceased, my 
whole leg grew cold and stiff. Like the others, I suffered 
from extreme thirst, and the chill of the night air was hard to 
bear. By a lucky accident my Bohemian servant, who was 
slightly wounded in the hand, followed this waggon ; he found 
me out in the dark, and remained constantly at my side. 
During the course of the night we reached Bockfliess, where 
a surgeon looked hastily at my wounds, and I shortly after- 
wards fell into a profound sleep. 

About daybreak the noise woke me; not only the room in 
which I lay, but the whole house, and even the street, was 
full of wounded men: we were to be conveyed still futher as 
soon as possible. The roar of the cannon announced that the 


| battle had begun again. 


My wounds had opened again during the night: as I could 
not raise myself, I was cargied on my straw mattrass, which 
with a pair of sheets I had bought for a considerable sum, to 
the waggon. My own servant and two other wounded men 
were placed upon the same waggon, and in this company we 
went on, I neither asked nor cared whither. The day was op- 
pressively hot; the sun poured its flood of light over the cloud- 
less sky, and every thing glowed around me. The roar of the 
artillery accompanied us: it sometimes appeared to come 
nearer, and the sight of some straggling fugitives caused us 
some alarm lest we should fall into the enemy’s hands; but we 
went never the faster for this. The Sclavonian peasant does 
not alter the pace of his team, besides every stone which the 
wheel went over made us exclaim—‘‘ Pomali !’’ for the jolt went 
to our very marrow. There was not a tree, nor even a bush, 


| to afford us a momentary shade ; no refreshment save very bad 


water to be got. By the time we reached a place where we 
were to stay for one hour, the mid-day sun had raised blisters 
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all over my face and neck. A young officer, who had been | spared. But in the midst of the explosions, one of the frames 
ordered to this spot to superintend the wounded, pitied my | caught fire, and caused a momentary alarm; the flames, how- 
condition, and ordered the cart to be’covered with the boughs ever, were instantaneously put out. The zeal and ability of 
of a filbert-tree which grew near: this was done in spite of the | the firemen were praised, and no one thought how soon their 
remonstrances of the proprietor. I found such a relief from | services would again be required, and that they would not be 


the shade and the sight of the green boughs, that I no longer | crowned with similar success. * 


| 


* * + After 


felt the torture of my wounds, and occasionally fell into a sort | the quadrille, the Emperor and Maria Louisa had walked in 
of pleasant dreamy state, in which I even made verses in | opposite directions round the room, addressing a few words to 
honour of the tree which had done me such signal service. I several of the company whom they knew, and to those who 


cannot now remember the actual words, but the sensations 
which gave rise to them are still present to my mind. Un- 
luckily these feelings were frequently broken by the cry of 
pain wrung from me by the stumble of the horse, or the jolting 
of the rough waggon. 


At the village of Zistersdorf, he was committed to the 
care of a peasant, who rendered him great services during 
the period that he was confined by his wound. 

After a tedious interval, his wounds healed. By that 
time peace was restored, and Napoleon had, as he thought, 
cemented the union of France and Germany by his mar- 


riage with Maria Louisa. Our author hastened to Paris, | 
| by a lucky throw of his hat, and Count Dumanoir, one of the 


where his reception was most cordial, and he was present 
at the famous ball given by Prince Schwarzenberg, which 
ended so unhappily. We give his narrative of this event, 
slightly abridged. 

PRINCE SCHWARZENBERG’S BALI. 


The seats round the walls were soon filled, and the middle 
of the room began to be crowded. Every moment the number 
of persons remarkable for beauty, birth, and importance in- 
creased. Kings and queens were among the company, and 
were expecting one greater than they. At length the sound of 
presenting arms, the challenge of the guards, the clash of 
trumpets and roll of drums, announced the approach of the 
Emperor and his Empress. Their carriages dashed up to the 
door between the files of soldiers. The families of Schwar- 
zenberg and Metternich received their illustrious guest at the 
foot of the stairs. The ambassador made a short speech, 
while the ladies presented flowers to Napoleon, who handed 
them to his wife: then giving her his arm, he entered the 
house, accompanied by Prince Schwarzenberg, and followed 
by a crowd of people. I was near the Emperor, and looked 
closely at him: for the first time I was struck by his great 
beauty, and also by the power of his iron countenance. His 
air was fixed, unbending, almost cruel; his look steedfast, and 
directed to the ground; not a trace of kindness in his manner; 
and his mouth seemed ever ready to pronounce some fearful 
order. The Emperor walked through the rooms and the gal- 
lery until he reached the saloon, where he remained a few 


minutes, cast a rapid glance at every thing and every body, | 
refused the proffered refreshments, and spoke a few words to | D 
|jects in view, and recklessly pushed aside every impediment 


several persons near him. A flourish of trumpets accompanied 
his entrance. Napoleon and the Empress accompanied Prince 
Schwarzenberg, at his invitation, into the garden, and the 
whole assembly followed them. Singers and musicians, dis- 
tributed at intervals behind trees and bushes, began to sing as 
they approached. Other surprises were in store for them. 
The party stopped before a well-mown lawn, on which seats 
had been placed for the Emperor and a few others, and where 
an accurate representation of the chiteau of Jaxenburg 
had been prepared. In order to recall still more vividly 
to the Empress’s recollection the scenes of her home, dancers 
in Austrian costumes suddenly appeared, and performed dances 
peculiar to the Austrian peasantry, together with a pantomime, 
in which scenes of peace and war were enacted, all ending in 
glory and happiness. This was scarce over when the attention 
was excited by another object. The cracking of whips and 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs announced the approach of a 
courier, who, covered with dust, pressed into the midst of the 
brilliant assembly, shouldered his way up to the Emperor, 
and delivered his despatches. There was a murmur of some 
great victory in Spain, but the Emperor, who was in the 
secret, immediately said with a smile that the despatches came 
from Vienna, and handed to the Empress a letter from her 
father, written for the express purpose of being given at this 
ball. After this scene, which was not without interest, a 
sudden display of fireworks attracted the attention. Art and 
invention were taxed to the utmost, and no expense had been 








were presented to them for the first time. Maria Louisa was 
the first to return to her seat; the Emperor remained at the 
further end of the room, where Princess Pauline Schwarzenberg, 
the ambassador’s sister-in-law, was in the act of presenting 
her daughters to him, and Napoleon was addressing a few 
words to those about him, when on a sudden, in the gallery 
under the pillars, and near the entrance into the great gallery 
connecting the saloon with the hotel, a gust of wind brought 
the flame of one of the numerous candles in contact with a 
gauze curtain. The fire ran up the curtain, causing an in- 
stantaneous blaze, which as suddenly ceased. A few sparks 
remained, and so unimportant was the incident considered at 
at first, that Count Bentheim extinguished some of the flames 


Emperor’s chamberlains, clambering up one of the pillars, 
pulled down what remained of the burning curtain. ‘Several 
sparks, however, had flown up and set fire to some hangings 
which were out of reach; the flames spread rapidly among the 
inflammable materials, and reached the roof. The music 
ceased, the musicians, who were the first threatened, quitted 
their stage in alarm ; the door communicating with the out- 
ward air, let in a blast of wind which fed the flames. The 
dancers dispersed,—all were in confusion, and sought to dis- 
cover what had already happened, and how it was all to end. 
Napoleon had seen the whole incident, and was, therefore, far 
from suspecting any treachery; he went up to the Empress 
and watched the progress of the flames with a quiet coun- 
tenance. His devoted adherents, who at first suspected treason, 
hurried round him, and drew their swords. The Austrian 
ambassador, who preserved his calmness and dignity, kept close 
to the Emperor, and when he saw that the flames were rapidly 
spreading in all directions, urged him to quit the room. Na- 
poleon, without answering, gave his arm to the Empress, and 
followed the ambassador to the gate leading into the garden, 
warning the company, as he walked long, to act with order and 
discretion. Every body behaved well until the Emperor was 
safe; and then all order ceased, and the struggling mass 
rushed, panic stricken, towards the door. * * * * The 
most frightful scenes were here taking place. The new 
buildings were one mass of flame. The terror was universal : 
anguish and anxiety had taken the place of all thoughts of 
pleasure. Men, in search of those nearest and dearest to 
them, were rushing through the crowd; all had personal ob- 


to their search. Husbands sought their wives, mothers their 
daughters: they had last seen them standing up to dance, or 
had cragged them some distance, and then been forced to leave 
their hold. No one knew the other’s fate; here were people 
overcome with grief,—there they were rushing wildly into each 
other’s arms in excess of joy,—some were fainting, others 
wounded and bleeding. The wooden stairs had giyen way 
under the weight of those escaping from the fire; many had 
fallen down and were trampled under foot, injured by the 
falling timber, or seriously burnt. The Queen of Naples had 
been saved by the Grand Duke of Wiirzburg, the Queen of 
Westphalia by her husband and Count Metternich. The 
Russian ambassador had heen dragged fainting from the crowd 
by Doctor Koreff and others ; and his burning clothes ex- 
tinguished with the first water they could find. Many women 
were dangerously burnt. In the midst of this turmoil were 
seen servants and workmen of all sorts, all distinction of ranks 
was at an end—stars and orders were forgotten—royal birth 
overlooked. The firemen, summoned from their supper, 
rudely elbowed the aristocratic crowd; the opera dancers, in 
their paint and tinsel, pressed forward among noble dames, to 
gratify their curiosity,—no one remarked this assumption of 
equality. Prince Joseph Schwarzenberg had pressed his 
daughter to his bosom ; he found her in the garden, saved, 
but much hurt. He then, in a state bordering on desperation, 
sought after his missing wife. His daughter had been by her 
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side, till a falling beam separated them, and she then lost sight 
of her mother. We cannot do better than quote from Major 
von Prokesch’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Schwarzenberg Family’’ the 
following circumstances. ‘‘ Prince Joseph was standing near 
the Empress when the fire broke out. At the first cry of 
danger he returned to the room where the dancers were, and 
pointed out to Prince Eugene and to his wife a side door by 
which they might escape. The room was already untenable 
from flames and smoke. He ran up and down in vain—he 
could not find his wife. He reached the stairs leading into 
the garden without accident. He asked every one whom he 
met, whether he had seen his wife : some said they had, others, 
that she was certainly in the garden. ‘There she is,’ said one. 
He rushed to the spot, and found some one strikingly like her. 
Despair took possession of him. The torture of suspense 
was beyond bearing; he was almost certain of her fate,—a 
terrible death by fire. He returned to the saloon. The stairs | 
had given way ; the crowd were tumbling one over the other. | 
His child was brought to him terribly burnt. His brother’s | 
wife was carried past him, the ornaments trodden from her | 
head. He sees suddenly lighted up by the fitful flames a 

figure half burnt ; it was Princess von der Leyen. A Swede 

who had saved her assured the bystanders that he had seen a | 
woman wandering about in the midst of the flames, a frightful | 
and ghastly sight. Prince Joseph approached the doorway, 
and attempted to climb over the burning rafters. At this | 
moment the whole flooring of the room gave way with a dull 

hollow sound; volumes of smoke and flame burst forth—all 

was lost.” 





The autobiographer had repeated opportunities of 
seeing Napoleon, and his account of the emperor’s wit 
and wisdom differs broadly from those preserved by 
other observers. 

NAPOLEON’S SAYINGS. 

What he said, at least whenever I heard him, was insignifi- 

cant in substance and expression, without force, wit, or clear- 





ness,—sometimes it was common-place and ridiculous. Faber, 

in his Notices sur l’Intérieur de la France, has written at 

some length on the questions which Napoleon was in the habit | 
of asking on particular occasions, and which received an un- | 
due share of praise for knowledge and acuteness. I had not | 
then seen the book, but I afterwards found my own views con- 

firmed. Napoleon’s speeches were frequently like those of a 

schoolboy, who, not quite sure of knowing bis lesson, is con- 

stantly muttering to himself the part he is afraid of forgetting. | 
This is accurately true of a visit he made to the royal library : 
all the way up the stairs he kept asking for the passage in 
Josephus in which our Saviour is mentioned, apparently with 
the view of shewing his learning. It looked almost as if he 
had got his lesson by heart. He once asked some man from 
the north of Germany whence he came; and on his answering 
from some country near Holland, Napoleon exclaimed, with a 
satisfied air, ‘‘ Ah! je sais bien; c’est du nord, c’est de la 
Hollande !’’ He was not so fortunate with Lacepéde, at the 
collection of natural history, where, to the consternation of 
Maria Louisa and of the naturalists, he mistook the came- 
leopard for a bird. Napoleon’s attempts to shine in society 
were often ridiculous, and his failure in this department was as 
remarkable as his success in others. His chief pleasure con- 
sisted in wounding people’s feelings; and when he attempted 
to say agreeable things, the result was at best utter insignifi- 
cance. I remember hearing him, at St. Cloud, repeat the 
same phrase twenty times over to a whole row of ladies,— 
“Tt fait chaud.”’ 


He paints a minute and elaborate picture of Paris, as 
it was seen by him under the regime of Napoleon; and 
he remarks how little interest the Parisians appeared to 
take in the most splendid vestures, and how little respect 
they seemed either to shew or to feel for the emperor. 
He literally governed by means of the army. 

Among a multitude of anecdotes collected, is the fol- 
lowing romantic story of the effect produced by the 
famous Apollo, which had just been transferred by Na- 
poleon to Paris. 


We were told that the beauty of the Apollo had taken such 


down at his feet, and knelt in rapture before the statue as 
long as she was permitted to remain. She could scarcely be 
torn from it, but wished to stay day and night, until they were 
obliged to remove her by force. She had a conviction that in 
time she could, by her love and earnest prayer, move the god 
to hear her, and to step living from the marble. 








SCIENCE. 


The Prevention and Treatment of Disease in the Potatoe 
and other Crops. By JouN Parkin, M.D. London. 
Wood. 

Dr. ParkIN is of opinion that the Potatoe Disease is 
wholly the result of atmospheric causes, and he arrives 
at this conclusion by a careful observation of all the 
phenomena; probably the agent is some form of elec- 
tricity. He thinks, tov, that the epidemic cholera in 
man has been produced by a similar cause. His reasons 
appear very conclusive; the facts bear out the theory. 
Every other agent yet suggested is contradicted by some 
of the aspects of the disease. He suggests, therefore, 
the mixing of purifying agents with the soil, so as it 
were to affect chemically the surrounding atmosphere. 
He proposes to prepare the fields about to be planted 
with potatoes, by adding a mixture of chalk and com- 
mon salt, glauber’s salts, or the sulphate of magnesia; 
spreading chalk over the land first, and subsequently 
throwing the salt broadcast over the land. Where these 
cannot be readily procured, or are too costly, charred 
vegetable matter, or sea-weed, might be substituted, or 
cinders and wood-ashes might be used. But for full 
instructions for this as well as for the protection of the 
plant while growing, the reader is referred to the pam- 
phlet itself, which is certainly the most sensible work 
upon the subject that has yet appeared. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Overland Journey to Lisbon, at the close of 1846; 
with a Picture of the actual state of Spain and Por- 
tugal. By T.M. HvuaGues, Author of “ Revelations of 
Spain,’ &c. In 2 vols. London, 1846. 

Mr. Hucues is, we believe, ‘a gentleman of the press,” 


|‘ our own reporter,” of one of the morning papers. 


And in such fashion he writes, as if he were paid by the 
line, and his magniloquence is quite in keeping with his 
verbosity. ‘Then he passes judgment upon everything 
and everybody with a sort of omniscient confidence that 
looks very like impudence. No question is too pro- 
found or difficult for him, no subject too sacred for 
his handling. He expresses a hope that he has not for- 
gotten “ the love of truth and freedom which becomes 
an Englishman.” We hope not. But we have our 
doubts. 

Here and there are some dashing passages that par- 
tially relieve the prominent faults of the book. The 
writer’s pursuits have necessarily produced a habit of 
observation which he has turned to account, and although 
he sees things only under one aspect, and colours what 
he sees with certain conventional hues that produce a 
sameness of effect, and a sort of newspaper-like aspect, 
there might be gleaned, out of the two volumes, a 
couple of hours of amusement, if any one should think it 
worth his while to wade through them in such a chase. 
We shall limit our extracts to a few passages. And 
first, a topic on which he is peculiarly qualified to 
descant. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS IN PORTUGAL. 


The position of the newspaper press in Portugal is truly 
that of a ‘‘ chartered libertine.’’ It may say anything it 
pleases with impunity, and with that conviction takes full 
fling. It does not hesitate to charge an opponent with rob- 
bing a priest at college, and if that is not enough to blacken 
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turpitude secure, priests, whose shoulders are exempt from the 
visitation of horsewhips, are frequently the editors. The Go- 
vernment is incessantly prosecuting the opposition papers, but 
in vain: they can get no jury to convict. The people here 
misconceive the privileges of the press, and draw no line of 
distinction between legitimate censure and the grossest libel. 
They confound, in short, liberty with license. Out of 120 
prosecutions of the press within three years, at Lisbon and 
Oporto, not a single conviction has been obtained! Hence, 
at every period of disturbance, all papers are suppressed but 
the Government Diario. The laziness of official men is in- 
credible, In the hot weather neither deputies nor employés 
can be got to work. Business-like habits are unknown. The 
committees of the chambers take weeks to do what might be 
dispatched in a few days. And when their work is done, 
many days are lost in making out a fair copy of their report. 
These scandalous delays make useful legislation almost an im- 
possibility in this country, There isa great excess of empre- 
gados publicos (clerks or employés) in the public offices, and 
many of these consume the bulk of their time in idleness, and 
pass the lazy intervals of occupation with a cigar, or a tooth- 
pick and a glass of water. A reduction in this swarm of em- 
pregados has often been spoken of, but no minister has of late 
been found with virtue or resolution to effect it. The public 
offices are, in fact, paddocks for the younger members of the 
aristocracy and middle classes ; the most powerful influence is 
used to obtain an entrance; and the same influence is exerted 
to prevent the diminution of their numbers. There is little 
commerce in the country, and but slight employment in the 
regular professions. The consequence is, a rush to the public 
offices, where even fidalgos do not think it infra dig. to 
serve their sovereign. But the service which they render 
is the greatest disservice to an impoverished and bankrupt 
nation. 


He describes as being at a very low ebb 


LITERATURE IN PORTUGAL. 


There is no art whatever in Portugal, and very little litera- 
ture. Since the demise of Cardinal Saraiva, the late patri- 
arch of Lisbon, a learned and energetic octogenarian, who 
produced some able archaiological and philological pamphlets, 
the only living writers of Portugal that can pretend to any 
literary distinction are Alexandre Herculano, whose efforts as 
an historian are far superior to his attempts as a novelist ; the 
elder Castilho, who has latterly produced nothing; and ano- 
ther very couspicuous writer, who indulges, I am sorry to say, 
a degree of vain boasting which might disgust even a Portu- 
guese. In a prospectus of a work lately published by him he 
has the face to claim for himself the combined excellences of 
Sterne, Voltaire, Swift, Lesage, Aristophanes, Homer, and I 
know not how many more of the glories of ancient and modern 
literature in really refined and cultivated countries. And yet 
his work, the commencement of which was tolerably fair, 
broke down utterly in its progress, and fell into a dreary, 
never-ending quagmire of dialogue between a monk and a lay 
sister, which makes it the joke of every body in Portugal. 
Unhappily this gentleman, though a writer of great ability, 
requires some schooling, like the rest of his countrymen, since 
he cannot write even the shortest critique without betraying 
his ignorance. In the Diario of the 16th of May, 1846, is a 
critique by him of a work by Senhor Leite Vasconcallos, Pro- 
curador Royal of the Relacaéo Court of Lisbon, which contains 
the following passage: ‘‘ The notes with which the Reforma 
is filled not only discovers the studious advocate, who has 
made the law enter all into his head, as Palas departed from 
that of Jupiter, (fez entrar toda na cabeca, como sahio Palas 
da de Jupiter), but also the profound jurisconsult, as strong 
(tao forte) in the knowledge of the principles of right and his 
country’s jaws as skilful in the use of the rules of Herme- 
neutica.’’ It will thus be seen that it is a common trick here 
to dandle the one or two Greek words they have got hold of. 
It is the trick of ignorance. As if ‘‘ interpretation’? would 
not have perfectly conveyed the meaning! The comparison of 
‘* the law entering all into his head’’ to ‘‘ Palas departing out 
of it,”’ is rather bungling, but not so wretched as the vanity 
which will not speak of Minerva but of Pallas, and yet is so 
ignorant as to be unable to spell her name! Equally ignorant 
of Greek and Latin, this writer, who has the hardihood, in the 
announcement of his work, to boast his *‘ unparalleled fami- 





liarity with all languages, ancient and modern,”’ spells the 
word omissions ‘‘ ommissions’’ (ommissdes), in which, if he 
were not too lazy, like most of his countrymen, to look into 
the poorest dictionary of his language, he might stand cor- 
rected. With equal ignorance of the French, from which the 
word has been adopted into both the Portuguese and English 
languages, in the same short article he writes ‘‘ divice’’ (divisa) 
for * device.’ In two other critiques by other writers in the 
same number of this journal (the only one permitted in Portu- 
gal for some months) I found such gross mistake as ‘‘ accep- 
tation” spelt with one c, ‘ pressa’’ spelt with a ¢ (prega), 
‘*blazon’”’ with an s, instead of the z, which is here de rigueur 
in the Portuguese as well as the English; ‘‘ verosimil’’ for 
‘*verisimil,”’ ‘‘ sachristia’’ for ‘‘ sacristia,”’? ‘‘ consumate’’ for 
‘* consummate,’’ and a score of similar scandalous blunders ; 
from which I derive the general conclusion, that the so-called 
littérateurs of Portugal had better go to school.”’ 


He has a better opinion than is usually entertained 

of the 
CHARACTER OF THE PORTUGUESE. 

The Portuguese are little understood in Europe, as is evident 
from the nonsense which strangers write in dispraise of their 
beautiful language. There is a great deal of cleverness among 
those who are tolerably educated, but no assiduity or toilsome 
application, and, consequently, almost no results in literature, 
science, or the fine arts. Education here is for the most part 
very incomplete, owing chiefly to an unfortunate vanity, which 
dresses up young boys and girls in a showy style of preten- 
tiousness long before any idea but school and bread-and-butter 
should enter their heads. At fourteen they are little ladies 
and gentlemen, and straight begin namorando (love-making), 
after which the horn-book is exchanged for the process of 
horning where they can. This hot-house culture of youthful 
vanity becomes, by its consequences, a frightful vice. Two 
remarkable qualities redeem many bad ones amongst the Por- 
tuguese. The first is, their charity to the poor. A halfpenny 
or a farthing (implored by the’ sweetly sounding diminutive 
cincoreisinhos) is never refused, when possessed, to the beg- 
gars, of whom there are considerable numbers—there being 
no legal provision ; and when the party solicited is without the 
tributary copper, though he be a duke, he replies to his ragged 
supplicant in a soft and conciliating tone, ‘‘ Perdoé irmao !”” 
(vossa mercé understood). ‘‘ Brother, let your worship par- 
don me!’’ The other most commendable quality is that of a 
horror of bloodshed, which makes executions very rare, and, 
in remarkable contrast to the habits of their Spanish cousins, 
has caused shootings and hangings for merely political 
offences to be almost wholly unknown since the days of 
Miguel. The inhabitants of the northern provinces are brave 
and hardy highlanders. They are, without exception, a fine 
race of men, as untamed to the yoke as the Cantabrians, ready 
to rise for a straw, hospitable, sincere, and full of prejudices, 
of national hatreds, and of love of country. In the southern 
districts, they are more treacherous and revengefal, but these 
qualities have been exaggerated. The country people about 
Lisbon (Saloios), and in the remoter districts of the south, 
are little inferior to the northern races ; and if they are fierce 
and sometimes brutal, as is undeniable, it is because civilisa- 
tion as yet has scarcely reached them. The Lisbon people are 
a much quieter race than is commonly supposed—indeed, they 
are one of the very quietest metropolitan populations in 
Europe; and, contrary to the received opinion, assassination 
is really infrequent. The fidalgos, or noble class, are scarcely 
worthy to be at the head of the nation, but Lord Byron has 
greatly exaggerated their defects; they are extremely affable, 
inexclusive, and popular in their manner; and their birth is, 
for the most part, superior to that of the Spanish noble. 

We conclude with a paragraph which may be en- 
titled 

PORTUGUESE WIT. 

During the most solemn rites, the avenue to the high altar 
is crowded with young men of fashion, whose sole employ- 
ment seems to be, to see what is going on among the fairer 
portion of the congregation, and deal out as much ready wit as 
possible. Upon one occasion, a young man, just as a very beau- 
tiful young lady was approaching the group of which he formed 
a part, came forward, and assuming the attitude and language 
of a street beggar, said, ‘‘ O minha nobre Senhora, give me @ 
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kiss for the love of G—d!’’ The lady, without being in the | produced by the novels of Mrs. Crowe, it may not be 
smallest degree disconcerted, and with as much indifference as | hopeless to trace the cause. 

if she were really addressing a beggar, returned the technical) ‘hat charm, then, is notin the story, nor inits person- 
answer which is used when alms are not given, ‘‘ Irmao, Deos | ages, but in the truthfulness of manner in the telling of it. 


o favoreca !’’? (May G—d relieve you brother!) I may 


| It isseen not only in “ Robinson Crusoe,” but in all the 


here set down a moé of Mons. Montalivet’s, at the period of | narratives of Deror. Who does not find it difficult to 


the formation of the ministry of the Premier-Mars. The 
news reached Paris that Donna Maria had dismissed her 
ministers, and this intelligence was accompanied by the an- 
nouncement that the queen was enceinte: ‘* There is nothing 
astonishing in that,’’ said Montalivet. ‘‘ Régle générale, 
whenever a political crisis makes itself manifest in Portugal, 
Madame Donna Maria accouche toujours; whence it comes 
that the political horizon of Portugal is always big with 
events !’’ M. Montalivet might have compared the matronly 
condition of the Queen of Portugal to that of Paris under the 
fortification system—an enceinte continuée! Every Portu- 
guese woman who has the least pretension to be considered a 
lady must be addressed as ‘Your Excellency.’’ This is 
pleasantly ridiculed as follows: ‘‘Se en soubesse que vossa 
excellencia tinha excellencia, en daria 4 vossa excellencia tanta 
excellencia que vossa excellencia de excellencia farta ficaria.” 
(Had I known that your excellency had excellency, I would 
have given your excellency so much excellency, that your 
excellency would be choked with excellency!) Reader, by 
the beard of your father and the eyebrow of your mother, I 
conjure you to give the title of excellency to every female in 
Portugal who thinks herself a lady (how many will this ex- 
clude?) and the more millineresque she be to give it to her 
the more pertinaciously. Thus you will be regarded as a 
cavalheiro perfeito, and the pink of chivalry; otherwise you 
will be set down as a brute! Likewise, noéa that every tailor 
in this country is ‘‘ Your Grace,’’ and ‘‘ Illustrious Sir.’”’ If 
you doubt it, I refer you to the vocabulary, where you will 
find that the very beggar is ‘‘ vossa mercé,’’ and to the com- 
monest tradesman’s epistle, at the commencement of which 
flourishes the prefix, ‘‘ I/lustrissimo Senhor.’’ Your barber 
would think himself affronted, if you did not so address him 
in scribbling an order for shaving-soap. They do not stick 
up for the ‘‘ Don” here, as the Spaniards do, but it is only 
because the national pride is greater, and requires a stronger 
dose of incense. The consequence is, that the phrase, which 
in England we reserve for royal dukes and only for one other, 
is here so draggled in the mud that it is claimed by every 
charcutier. 








PICTION. 


The Story of Lilly Dawson. By Mrs. Crowe, Authoress 
of “The Adventures of Susan Hopley,” &c. In 

3 vols. London, 1847. Colburn. 

THERE is acharm about Mrs. Crowe’s novels which 
all feel, but nobody can describe. Professional critics, 
the mill-horses of the press, who can acknowledge ex- 
cellence in nothing that comes not within their own nar- 
row circle of conventionalisms, shake their heads at her, 
and point to faults in plot or composition; and “ the 
silver fork school” turn up their noses at maid-servant 
heroines and adventures of low life. But still the non- 
critical public, caring nothing for reviewers, and content 
to be spe in spite of most unanswerable arguments 
why they should not be pleased, persist in reading, and 
as they read, unanimously they feel deeply interested, 
and thenceforth “Susan Hopley” and “ Lilly Dawson” 
become, not merely memories of tales that were told, but 
—— whom the reader has personally seen and talked 

What is the secret of this charm? What are the cha- 
racteristics of these fictions which baffle the sagacity of 
the self-appointed judges of literature ? 

Is there among the books most honoured in the library, 
most universally loved, any that resembles Mrs. CRowe’s 
fictions in its quiet command of the reader’s fancy—in 
its power of self-embodiment, and the hold it takes upon 
his curiosity? Yes, there is one such book—* Robinson 
Crusoe”—and compating its effect with the like effect 


| believe that “ The History of the Plague” is a fiction? It 
irequires more effort to convince oneself that Robinson 
Crusoe’s adventures are inventions, than to assure one- 
self that the records of history are truths. Probably 
this is not the result of art, but an unconscious faculty in 
the writers, by which they are enabled so completely to 
realize their ideas, that the pictures rise up in the 
mind perfect in the minutest details; whereas the ima- 
ginations of ordinary writers are rather outlines than pic- 
tures. So Deror, describing the scene suggested by 
his own fancy, presents not merely the prominent figures, 
but objects the most minute, and incidents seemingly the 
most trivial; and these are introduced with no effort, 
but simply as things to be named because they were of 
real occurrence and the fact would be incompletely told 
without them. 

The effect of this minuteness upon the reader is to 
produce a thorough conviction of the truth of a story 
told with so much particularity. He asks, as he goes 
along, “ Who would have thought of stating this; why 
should such a particular be described if all is an invention, 
seeing that it has nothing to do with the stury?’ Now 
it is only necessary to feel an assurance of its truth to 
take an interest in almost any narrative. The doings 
and sufferings of our fellow-creatures have an irresist- 
ible charm for us. A really faithful story of the life of 
the most obscure human being that ever lived, would be 
the most interesting book that ever was written. 

Yhis, then, is the secret of Mrs. Crowe’s popularity. 
This was the charm that riveted the reader’s attention 
from the first to the last page of “ Susan Hopley,” and 
left him in doubt whether it was fact or fiction that had 
engrossed his fancy. The same quality pervades this 
new “ Story of Lilly Dawson.” Like its predecessor it 
is a tale of low life, the adventures of a girl brought up 
in a smuggler’s family, and spectator of their crimes, 
which, beginning with defrauding the revenue, end in 
murder. It isa fearful tale, wrought with extraordinary 
power, abounding in scenes that hold the breath in sus- 
pense, and in hairbreadth ’scapes that keep the curi- 
osity continually upon the stretch. ‘They who remember 
Susan Hopley, and who does not? will readily under- 
stand the effect with which our authoress works up 
situations of this sort. We will not mar the absorbing 
interest of the story by anticipating it; it will be read, 
and it deserves to be read, by all who ever indulge in 
a novel. It will not be less popular than its prede- 
cessors, whether in its present form, or moulded into a 
drama, as doubtless it will be ere long. It is one of the 
few novels that every circulating library, however small, 
may venture to order, secure of a remunerating circle of 
readers, and which every reader may venture to borrow, 
certain that he will be amused. In fairness to the au- 
thoress we take but a single passage from a scene in 
which the heroine narrowly escapes being murdered, 
with which the second volume closes. It is a good 
specimen of Mrs. Crowz’s powers in such painting. 


A MURDER. 


She was still lying cogitating on these matters, when she 
was startled by the creaking of the stairs; and in a moment 
her ears were on the alert, and her eyes straining to the door ; 
and presently the latch was very gently but audibly lifted, and 
the door was slowly opened ; then there was a pause; 
then it was opened a little further, and some one entered the 
room, closing it very gently. Lilly at first concluded that it 
was the woman returned, although the movements were cer- 
tainly very different, for she had used no caution ; whereas 
this person seemed to be extremely fearful of disturbing her. 
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A mother entering the room of her sick infant, on whose lids 
sat life and death at issue, could not have moved more inau- 
dibly. But as the figure advanced into the room and crossed 
the faint ray of light that still gleamed from the opposite 
window, where some low revellers of the night were con- 
gregated, she fancied that she could distinguish that this was 
the figure of a man, Be it what it might, however, it was 
moving towards the bed, and at length stood close beside her : 
and there it paused a while. What mystery was this ? Who 
was this midnight visitor, that trod with such a stealthy 
noiseless foot that she was satisfied he wore no shoes ? Was 
it Luke? She thought it was ; and during that fearfal pause, 

ant memories crowded on her! What had become of Mr. 

Rylana ; What of Winny Weston’s lover? What was the 
signification of the scene in her dead uncle’s chamber! Whilst 
she asked hersel: these things, she perceived the figure stoop- 
ing over her, bending 7tadually lower and lower, as if listen- 
ing for her breath, which sné endeavoured to the utmost to 
suppress; so that, apparently unable to ascertain by what 
means whether the bed were tenanted or not, a hand was 
gently laid upon the coverlet. This experiment seemed to 
satisfy the man, if man he were, and he immediately reas- 
sumed an erect position. Then there was another pause 
during which Lilly, almost turned into stone with terror, lay 
as motionless as the dead, whilst there was some slight move- 
ment on the part of the man, which terminated ia a faint 
sound, like the opening of a stiff clasp-knife: the sound was 
familiar to her, because her cousins had such instruments,— 
strong knives, with horn handles, and two or three blades. | 
Then she would have screamed; but she could not lift her 


any thing to know; but till they slept, at all events, that was 
impossible, without discovering herself, which she durst not 
risk doing ; so, almost frozen with fear and cold, she remained 
quietly where she was, listening to the breathirig of the person 
above her; which, very shortly, from the long-drawn-out and 
heavy respirations, betokened that they slept. And now Lilly 
debated what she should do next. If it were the man that 
was lying in the bed, she must either have mistaken his inten- 
tions, or he must have changed them ; but, in either case, she 
so much dreaded being discovered by him, that, painful as her 
situation was, she would prefer remaining in it till he quitted 
the room again, to the risk of betraying herself. If, on the 
contrary, it were the woman, the best thing she could do would 
probably be to make her acquainted with the circumstance, 
and seek her protection or advice. Then, again, if she were 
sure it was the man, now that he was asleep—if she were but 
sure of that—she might possibly creep out of the room and 
lock him in. But amongst these difficulties and uncertainties, 
wrought up to a fearful pitch of agitation and terror by so 
many strange circumstances, it was not easy for a timid, irreso- 
lute, inexperienced girl to decide; so there she lay still, 
doubting and fearing, till the opportunity for action was lost. 
Heavily slept the sleeper upon the bed: with a panting heart 
and straining ears for what should next ensue, watched Lilly 
under it: nor did she watch in vain; for now again the latch 
is gently stirred, and some one enters, slowly, softly as before. 
This was the man, she was sure; she recognised at once the 
difference betwixt his stealthy approach, courting concealment, 
and that of the woman, which sought none. He was, there- 
fore, come back to murderher. Oh! the horror, the angvish 
of that conviction! Silently and inaudibly as before, he ad- 








‘voice ; and at that instant she felt that something fell upon 
‘the bed : the man had dropped the knife ; whereupon he put | 
down his hand to seek it; but it having fallen betwixt the | 
folds of the coverlet, he could not find it. This Lilly under- | 
stood from his actions; and apparently restrained from a | 
more active search by the fear of awaking her, after a mo- | 
ment’s hesitation, he turned about, and still with the same | 
inaudible steps and cautious movements, he quitted the room. 
The moment the door was closed, Lilly put out her hand and | 
seized the knife, which, having fallen upon her, had slipped | 
over to the inner side of the bed, which, by the way, we 
should have remarked, stood against the wall. She had not | 
been mistaken: it was, as she supposed, a large clasp-knife, 
open. It was therefore plain that the man, whoever he was, 
had come to murder her; and doubtless, having obtained 
another weapon, he would return and execute his design. 
This one, however, she immediately thrust under the 
mattrass. 

What should she do now? Where cry for help ?. Who was 
in the house, she knew not ; perhaps nobody but this man and 
the weeping woman—but could she aid her? Wherefore had 
she wept? Perhaps for the victim she could not save—that 
she had, maybe, come to warn, but dared not. There was the 
window and the light in the opposite room—there were livers 
there—and trembling like a leaf she got out of bed and crept 





towards it; first, she must throw it up; that would make a 
noise. * —* Suddenly another thought struck her— | 
she might get the key and lock the door from within; that is, | 
if she durst but open it—but what if he were standing on the | 
other side. However, this seemed her only chance, as it would 
give her time to open the window and call for help; so she 
turned in that direction ; but before she reached it, she became 
aware that a footstep was approaching ; and impulse now 
taking the command, and deciding for her in an emergency that 
left no time for reflection, she instantly retreated and took re- 
fuge under the bed,—the only place of concealment that, as far 
as she knew, the room afforded. She had scarcely reached 
her refuge, when, as she expected, the door opened, and the 
man, as she supposed, entered, but with less precaution than 
before. The latch was lifted, and the door was closed audibly 
enough ; and the step across the room was audible too, till it 
reached the side of thebed. ‘‘ Now,’’ thought Lilly, “he will 
miss me, and seek me, and he will find me too, and I shall be 
dragged out and murdered.’”’ Her terror and agony were inex- 
pressible. A space, however, of some six or seven minutesensued 
—an age of anguish to her—when, to her surprise, she felt the bed 
shake above her; and it appeared that the person had stepped 
into it and lain down. How strange! Was this the man, or 





the woman, or some other visitor? She would have given 


vanced towards the bed. She rather felt than heard his foot ; 
it was more the vibration of the floor than her ear that enabled 
her to count his steps. Now he is beside the bed—what will 
he do next ?—Ere he can do any thing the woman wakes—he 
had placed his hand upon her face; and, whilst she seeks to 
put it away, she cries, ‘‘ Who’s there ?’’ There was no 
answer, but a sound betwixt a cry and a groan, for the breath 
seemed impeded, and the bed shook, as in a fearful struggle ; 
there were efforts to speak, or to scream, on the part of the 
woman, and muttered curses on the part of the man—and still 
the struggle continued ; till suddenly there was a strange 
gurgling sound, and then it ceased, and there was silence. 
Some minutes elapsed ; and then the man quitted the room. 





By B. W. Arruur 
In 3 vols. London. 





The Outcast Prophet ; a Novel. 
SveiGen, Esq., 77th Regiment. 
Newby, 1847. ; ; 

THE author informs us in a preface, that this tale was 

written to pass away weary hours during colonial service 

in the West Indies and North America. ‘“ After many 
arguments, pro and con, urged by his friends, he has been 
reluctantly obliged to abide by their decision, and in his 
own name appear before the public.’ Why obliged, 
contrary to his own inclination, we hope, his own good 
sense? He is another instance of the danger of trusting 
to friends in such matters. They have advised him 
foolishly. They should have told him that his novel, 
however calculated to wile away heavy hours in the 
colonies, are not calculated to do the like with readers at 
home ; that he does not handle the pen so skilfully as the 
sword ; that, in short, his novel is not worth print and 
paper. : ‘ 
Before Mr. SLe1GH ventured into type, his advisers 

should at least have done him the good service of perus- 
ing his manuscript, and correcting the composition. 
The tautologies are terrible in every page, almost in every 
sentence; and there are almost as many typographical 
errors as lines. But these might be forgiven, if the tale 
were well constructed, and the characters well conceived 
and sustained. In these particulars, also, the work is 
wanting ; and we should fail in our duty, painful as it is, 
if we were not to say that the Outcast Prophet cannot be 
recommended either to reader or librarian. 
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The Black Prophet ; a Tale of Irish Famine. By Wi.- 
LIAM asvie. Simons & M‘Intyre. 
Tue first number of the Parlour Library, a projected 
series of novels by distinguished writers, to be published 
at a price marvellously low for the quality of the material. 
The enterprising proprietors could not have commenced 
their bold experiment with a better choice than CarLE- 
TON’s Black Prophet, which appeared during the last 
year in the Dublin University Magazine, and was often 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review for March, opens with 
an article on ‘‘The Polemics of Architecture,’’ suggested by 
Mr. Patey’s ‘‘ Manual of Gothic Architecture,’’ some time 
since reviewed in Tue Critic. The second number of the 
very interesting series on ‘‘The Churches of London,” is 
devoted to Westminster Abbey. The English M.P. conti- 
nues his ‘‘ Irish Tour,’’ which is crammed with facts at this 
time deserving attentive perusal by those who are legislating 


noticed by Tue Criric as one of its author’s most} for that country, or writing about her. There is a stern, 
powerful productions. Not many years since this novel strong article on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Cracow,’’ a memoir of 
would have been brought out in 3 volumes, at a guinea } Bishop Witson, and a commentary on the rumoured royal 


and a half. It is now contained in one neat volume, and 
offered complete for a shilling! It is almost as cheap 
now to buy novels as to borrow them. 





. POETRY. 


Waifs and Strays. London, 1847. 
John Russell Smith. 
We think that the author of Waifs and Strays might 
have turned his time to better account than in the com- 
position and publication of these poems, as his resources 
must be few indeed, if they could not have brought him 
a better reward than the disappointment and mortifica- 
tion which, in his present undertaking, are certain to be 
his sole return—if we except the dear-bought wisdom 
which, we earnestly hope, the present painful experience 
may teach. The private Christian must wish to pass 
over in silence many things which it is the duty of the 
critic to expose and condemn. A work such as Waifs 
and Strays can only expose the author to the mockery of 
the cruel and the pity of the compassionate. The rhyme 
is not of the best, and reason there is none —at least, that 
we can discover. Not content with exposing himself in 
his mother tongue, the author must needs attempt to 
versify in various languages, ancient as well as modern. 
He does not even confine himself to the use of one at a 
time, but indulges in the piebald style, which is, perhaps, 
the most reprehensible of any, and which we can never 
look upon in any other light than that of an insult to the 
English language. We trust that the following extract 
will bear us out in our remarks, and prove satisfactorily 
to our readers that, in the present instance, severity is 
only charity. 
Pam flush in hearts; der freischutz, each askew, 
Burnt faggots all; and his, his circlings too ; 
“In one short day the longing heart grows old, 
Dear mother, I my distaff cannot hold. 
Amiro ai vinto.’’ And the hour 
That slew Cythere’s darling, baited sore 
By puny boys, his tusks all burnt away, 
Grunts full content through him the livelong day. 


We subjoin, also, the concluding poem :— 


LINES 

I write no more ; life’s sterner cares 
Recall their sullen slave ; 

Life, that has yet to me all but 
The silence of the grave. 

Life! mine is past, the palm denied : 
Hope, fear, the world’s tame war, 

Offence, or slight, the breath of man 
Shall never move me more. 

Fancy but weaves the victim’s wreath— 
A trifler at the best. 

I write no more, though but to shield 
My sadness with a jest. 


We can gather little meaning from the above lines, 
except that the author expresses an intention to write no 
more—the wisest resolution he could have arrived at, 
and one from which we do not think it likely that the 
success of his book will tempt him to swerve. It is only 





commission to inquire into the management of the universi- 
ties. The writer stoutly advocates a searching reform of these 
institutions, thus echoing public opinion, which has long been 
calling for it. 

The Eclectic Review forMarch, is full of interesting topics, 
handled with extraordinary ability, and very various. After a 
fine critical notice of the life and writings of Sourn, there 
comes a right-minded review of Mary Howirr’s Poems. 
Passing from the ideal to the real, we find an essay, most ela- 
borate in its collection of facts, and most convincing in its 
arguments on ‘ Railways, their Consolidation, and Govern- 

ment.”” We regret to see this usually liberal and tolerant 
periodical lending its countenance to the anti-education 
crusade, got up by some portion of the Dissenters, who 
would rather that the people went untaught, than that they 
should be taught by any than themselves. There are other 
papers which will reward perusal, but these are the most note- 
worthy. 

Dolman’s Magazine for March, offers, in contrast with its 
brother of the dissenting interest, last noticed, the singular 
feature of being the most practically tolerant of the two. We 

have remarked in the entire conduct of this organ of the 
Roman Catholics, a spirit of real toleration, not merely in 
profession, hot the toleration that means ‘‘ let me think and 
do asI please, but compel everybody else to think and act as 
I do,’’ which is too much the practice with those who cry out 
most lustily for toleration, but a gentleness and forbearance 
which wonld extend liberty of thought and deed to every other 
| person and sect. The contents of this number, which has 
been reduced in price to a shilling, are various and interesting. 
| ‘*The Present State and Future Prospects of Ireland,’’ are 
| examined bya thoughtful observer. There is a pleasing essay 
on ‘the Spirit of Catholic Art.’ Fiction is not forgotten, 
nor Poetry; and, altogether, this Magazine is highly credita- 
ble to those from whom it emanates, and by whom it is sup- 

orted. 

. Knight’s Farmers’ Library and Cyclopedia of Rural 
Affairs, is the first number of a new periodical, commenced 
by the indefatigable Mr. Knicnr. It is intended to contain 
every kind of information relating to agriculture. It is 
handsomely printed, illustrated with steel engravings, and 
numerous woodcuts, and offered at a very moderate price. 
The entire of this number is devoted to the Ox, of which an 
elaborate history is given. As farming is becoming more and 
more of a science, this periodical ought to find a place in the 
house of every farmer in the United Kingdom who desires to 
avail himself of the rapid march of improvement. 

The New Monthly Belle Assemblée for March is properly 
a ladies’ magazine, edited by a lady, and adapted to ladies. 
It contains a vast variety of tales, essays, and poetry, contri- 
buted by pens well known in contemporary literature, together 
with engravings, useful and ornamental. The coloured plates 
of the fashions of the month will doubtless be eagerly con- 
sulted. 

The Work-Table Magazine for March, is another periodical 
for female use. It contains many engravings of patterns for 
ladies’ ornamental work, with ample instructions by Mrs. Mee 
and Miss Austin. 

The Second Part of the National Cyclopedia of Useful 
Knowledge, of which we gave a full account on its first ap- 
pearance, advances from ‘‘ Africa’’ to the word ‘ Alluvium.’’ 
It is undoubtedly beyond all compare the cheapest work of 
the kind ever attempted, and ought to have an enormous sale. 
Here are more than 250 closely printed pages, with many 
woodcuts for a shilling ! 














to be regretted that he ever thought of writing at all. 





The Gallery of Nature, a Pictorial and Descriptive Tour 
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through Creation. By the Rev. THomas Mitner, M.A. 
Part I. is a re-publication, in a cheaper and more accessible | 
form, of one of the most useful and instructive works that has | 


laboured article to shew the English why a Repeal of the 
Union would benefit England, and probably the English will 
begin to think so too, now that the Irish have pensioned 


of late years issued from the press. It is exquisitely printed, | themselves upon their purses, instead of relying upon their own 
and richly illustrated with steel engravings and woodcuts in | industry. Some poetry scattered about, and short notices of 
the first style of art. Its title indicates its purpose. It is, in | books conclude the number. 


fact, a picture of the universe. This first part is devoted to the | 


magnificent scenery of the heavens, which is eloquently de- 
scribed. It is just the book for school reading and school 
libraries. All young persons should read it, and it will amuse 
and interest them more than the most romantic novel that ever 
was published. 

Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, by Curis- 
TOPHER WorpswortH, D.D. Part I. Orr and Co. is another 
serial, got up in like manner as that last noticed, by the same 
publishers. It is a minute and accurate description of Greece, 
profusely adorned with engravings, there being no Jess than 
three line engravings, and thirty-four woodcuts of extraordi- 
nary beauty in this single part. Indeed, so pictorial is it, that 
we had some doubt whether we ought not to class it under the 
department of Arr. It will be an ornament to the drawing- 
room table, as well as a useful acquisition to the library. 

The Tilustrated Shakspeare, Division I, Orr and Co. isa 
third publication by the same ‘‘ house” remarkable for the 
extreme beauty of its ‘getting up.’’ In typography it is 
perfect—a treat for the eye ; its embellishments are numerous, 
and exhibit extraordinary genius in the design, and skill in 
the execution, being for the most part from the fanciful pencil 
of Kenny Mgapows. Thus, for a very trifling price, we have 
here a memoir of SHaxspere, by Barry CoRNWALL; 
‘* The Tempest,’’ ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ and part of ‘‘ Twelfth Night,’’ 
illustrated by upwards of one hundred engravings. Who 
would not possess the world’s greatest writer in the hand- 
somest garb in which he has yet appeared ! 

Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science. By W.B. Car- 
PENTER, M.D. Part I.—Messrs. Orr and Co. have sent us 
yet another enterprise just begun—a republication of Dr. 
Carpenter’s ‘Treatises on Natural Philosophy’? in a 
cheap and accessible form, this first containing the opening 
of the subject of zoology. Dr. CARPENTER possesses the 
rare faculty of making science intelligible to the most un- 
learned ; hence is his work particularly adapted for the young. 
It is illustrated with woodcuts. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine for March, contains the 
usual variety of information from every part of our colonial 
empire. The most interesting papers to home readers are Dr. 
LeicHHarpt’s ‘ Discoveries in Australia ;’’ Mr. SHREEVE’S 
** Account of Sierra Leone,’’ and Mr. S. Brown’s “ Life in 
the Jungle.”” It must be an invaluable work to all who have 
connections in the colonies. 

The second number of The Greatest Plague in Life, con- 
tinues ‘‘ The Adventures of a Lady in search of a Servant.”’ 
It improves as it proceeds—the troubles of the unhappy lady 
are extremely well told, and there is abundance of fun, re- 
commended by the truthfulness of a great deal of it. The 
illustrative etchings are capital. ‘‘ The Cat did it,’’ is worthy 
of Georce CruiksHANK in his best days. He has thrown 
all his genius into the adornment of this work, as if he had 
felt the plagues he pourtrays. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine for March continues its pros- 
perous career, giving 16 pages of amusing and instructive 
matter, with a woodcut, for three-halfpence. It consists of 
essays, tales, translations, poetry, original and select, and all 
is wholesome reading which a parent may safely place in the 
hands of his children. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for March, is especially attrac- 
tive this month. It opens with an essay of Crass, his life 
and works, by Mr. GitFILLan, whose ‘‘ Gallery of Literary 
Portraits ’’ will be remembered by most of our readers. Mr. 
De Quincey has contributed two papers, one on ‘‘ Orthe- 
graphic Mutineers,”’ a spirited onslaught on some authors, who 
seem resolved to mould the spelling of our language to their 
own taste ; and the other on Joan or Arc, chiefly in reference 
to M. Micueter’s remarks in his ‘‘ History of France.’’ In the 
way of fiction there is ‘‘ The Story of Luke Willingham,’’ and 
“The Two Mautineers,’’ translated from the German of 
Zscuoxke. Howirt’s ‘‘ Homes of the Poets’’ is reviewed 





The People's Dictionary of the Bible, Part XTX. con- 
tinues this useful work, extending it far into the letter G. 

More’s Catholici, Part 28, is a continuation of the very 
strange, but very learned, work so often noticed. 

The Renfrewshire Magazine, is a small provincial pe- 
riodical, having some clever writing. 

The Family Herald, for March, is a wonder of cheapness, 
with all kinds of pleasant reading, especially in the way of 
romance. And 

Reynolds's Miscellany, is a like magazine of cheap reading, 
with some good woodcuts. 

The Pennyworth, is a monthly sheet of amusing and in- 
structive reading, published at Arbroath in Scotland. Like 
all Scotch periodicals, it is remarkable for the sound judgment 
displayed in its getting up. It contains none of the trash 
that mars so many of the English periodicals. All is fit 
reading for intelligent persons seeking pleasure and profit. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Abstracts of Papers and Transactions of the Decorative- 
Art Society, from January 1844 to January 1846. 
Calder, 199, Oxford Street. 

WE were about to throw aside this pamphlet among the 
many reports with which a literary journal is inundated, 
but the title tempting us to open it, we were not a little 
interested in its contents, and finding them to be of very 
general interest, and the notices in THe Critic being 
determined by the worth, and not the size of books, we 
marked for extract from it some passages which can 
scarcely fail to attract our readers, inasmuch as they 
affect every man’s immediate household affairs ; and few 
will read them without profiting by the hints thus con- 
veyed. The subject is one, indeed, to which sufficient 
attention has not yet been given; and our principal 
inducement to dwell upon it at more than usual length, 
is the hope that it may engage the thoughts of some of 
our readers, and thus help the progress of taste in the 
decoration of our dwellings. 

The Decorative-ART Soctery was, it seems, 
established in 1844. Its object is described by its title. 
Every member is required in turn to contribute a paper 
having reference to some one of the various applications 
of Design—such as decorative painting, furniture, &c. 
Th pamphlet on our desk contains a selection from 
these contributions. 

The papers are remarkable for historical information 
—for their thorough appreciation of the principles of art 
—and for the excellent taste displayed in many of them. 
The subjects are very various; and from those most 
curious and practically useful to our readers, we shall 
extract freely, confident that topics so new, yet so in- 
teresting, cannot but be acceptable. 

In a paper on Brussels Carpeting, Mr. LAUGHER 
informs us 

HOW TO CHOOSE A CARPET. 

It was observed, ‘‘ that Brussels carpet, although estimated 
by the beauty of its design and colouring, ought to possess 
another very essential property, viz. durability, a reputation 
for which it has deservedly obtained; but the depreciating 
consequences of competition in price have lately somewhat 
diminished this favorable opinion.’’ ‘‘ Durability arises more 
from the quantity and quality of worsted on the surface, than 
from the ordinary operations of the weaver. In the best 
qualities, the worsted warp-threads usually appear on the 
surface, in sets of threes; each set occupying the space be- 
tween the linen warp-threads or chain, and of which threads 
there are about seven to an inch; this closeness of arrange- 
ment maintains the loops of worsted nearly upright, giving 


wm great length. Mr. Jonn O‘ConNeELe endeavours in ai thereby greater elasticity, with a sustained arcual resistance to 
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the effects of pressure and wear.’’ ‘‘ Inferior carpets usually | was it more applicable than in a library ; ‘‘ there being so 


have a reduction in the quantity of surface worsted ; produced | 


| much repose—so much retirement suggested, that cannot so 


by dropping loops, and various other processes tending to the | well be obtained by other means. The colours in this room 
same end.’’ ‘The quality of worsted is not less important | ought to incline to a deep tone, in order to harmonize ; because 


than the quantity ; indeed, a carpet made of good worsted, in 
a smaller quantity, is to be preferred to one crowded with an 
inferior material. Good worsted is bright, evenly twisted, 
free from loose hairy fibre, soft to the touch, and possesses | 
considerable elasticity. The properties of dyes are deserving | 


libraries are generally of a massive character, and the hand- 
some binding of the books would be greatly heightened in 
effect by warm, full-coloured grounds. If the furniture be of 
oak, the tints ought to approach towards mellow greens and 
reds, or purple ; if mahogany, very little red should be used, 


of consideration ; but, as they are subordinate to the more on account of its want of contrast: woods of all descriptions 


important effects of design and colouring, little can be here | 
adduced with advantage. The carpet manufacturers and | 
dealers of the old school, who felt pride in the durability of | 
their fabrics, would never recommend a carpet having a pre- 
ponderance of claret or morone. Nethertheless, claret— 
although the dye is not wholly permanent, and deteriorates the 
quality of the worsted—has been found too useful to be dis- 
pensed with, and of late it has therefore been extensively pre- 
ferred. Crimson and scarlet are very durable colours ; greens 
are sound; and brown, buff, and fawn colours may be deemed 
rather less permanent.”’ 


Mr. Joun Dwyer contributes a paper on “ Harmony 
of Colours as applied to Interior Decoration.” He starts 
with the right principle—go to Nature ;—every season, | 
he says, has a peculiar arrangement, and produces fresh 
beauties—study them. Our ancestors understood this, 
as proved by their churches and their missals; where 
more beautiful harmony of rich colour than in their illu- 
minated vellums? ‘This is 


THE FIRST RULE OF COLOURING. 


It is extremely necessary to become acquainted with the 
relative value of the principal colours, viz.: red, blue, and | 
yellow—termed primaries; from which, by their admixture, | 





have peculiar colours, which should always be considered. 
Thus, oak partakes more of the primary yel/ow than any other 
colour ; mahogany inclines towards the primary red ; rosewood 
towards the secondary purple ;—and so on through all fancy 
woods. The colours used, therefore, should offer sufficient 
contrast to relieve the cumbrous masses which our domestic 
architecture abounds in.” 


Admirable are these hints for the 
DECORATIONS OF YOUR DINING-ROOM. 


The Dining-room of the present day is the apartment 
generally furnished in the best taste, and offers many advan- 
tages to the decorator ; affording as it does an ample field for 
variety, and at the same time possessing so decided a character, 
that little difficulty is encountered. But‘even amidst all its sim- 
plicity, the common error of not paying any attention to aspect, 
is here strongly illustrated. We frequently see crimson, and 
even scarlet walls, facing the south; and stone-coloured walls 
the north. It is very singular, that amid so great a variety, 
such extremes should be chosen; why are the rich browns or 
greens neglected, when they might be introduced with so much 
propriety ? I had the pleasure of seeing, lately, a room painted 
after the manner of inlaid pollard-oak, lined and enriched with 
satin-wood and ebony; producing a noble effect, until furnished, 
when it was considerably marred by the introduction of 





colours of a second degree are formed, and are called seconda- | mahogany furniture, dingy hangings to the windows, &c. which 
ries ; viz.—orange, by the mixture of yellow and red ; purple, l'had the appearance of not belonging to the room. To have 
by the mixture of red and blue ; and green, by the mixture of | carried out the design in a suitable manner, the furniture 
blue and yellow. These being the contrasting colours to the | ought to have been of dark oak, with a very rich fabric for the 
primaries; are contrasted in their turn by admixture, and | curtains, the coverings of the chairs, &c.; and the massive 
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create a third series, denominated tertiaries ; viz.—olive, by | 
the mixture of green and purple; citron, from the mixture of | 
green and orange; and russet, by the mixture of orange and 

purple. The proportionate power of these is determined by 

the chromatic scale; and it is extremely necessary to under- | 
stand the relative ratio of each, in order to produce fulness of 
tone, and preserve the influence which one colour has upon 
another, so that they may be properly contrasted or melodized ; 
in such a manner as, for instance, if white be required to be 
rendered very distinct, black placed against it would make it 
80; or, to lessen its intensity, the introduction of ‘ slate’’ (a | 
compound of black and white), in a similar manner, would | 
soften its appearance. By this simple rule all colours are | 
regulated ; and in it lies the mystery of harmonious colouring. 

Thus, an acquaintance with the proper application of nine 
colours one with the other, would at all times prevent vulgarity 
of association, and considerably diminish the many evils aris- 
ing from the want of systematic knowledge. 








Mr. Dwyer then proceeds to apply this to interior 
decoration. He observes, that the first thing to be 
considered in decorating rooms is aspect: north aspects 
should always have a warmer tint than south ones. 
Care should be taken in selecting 


THE COLOUR OF FURNITURE. 


The staircase should be of a substantial character, and 
its effect should differ materially from the apartments. As, 
for example, if the rooms are light and cheerful, ‘‘ the effect 
of an oak staircase, which age has rendered mellow, and sup- 
ported by richly coloured stained glass, cannot fail to produce, 
by its contrast, a charming appearance. The stair carpets 
ought to have a solidity in keeping with the other parts; and 
when the staircase is of that class which requires rich carpet- 
ing, the colours should still be of a subdued character, no 


colours thus brought together in such an apartment should be 
supported by a deep-toned Turkey carpet. Green may be used 
in a dining-room with great freedom, provided it be well sup- 
ported by full-toned colours,—making the green of sufficient 
brightness to light-up well at night. Mahogany, in such a 
room, is the most appropriate, and admirably adapted for the 
purpose ; being the richest of all woods, it can be introduced 
with greater effect in large masses than any other. The walls 
of the dining-room are generally, however, covered with crim- 
son, which in some apartments is perhaps the best, especially 
where there are pictures; but there is no occasion to make 
the window-curtains or the chair-covers of the same colour. 
When much gold is introduced by the picture-frames, the 
hangings ought to be of mixed colours, such as crimson and 
yellow, toned down by russet or some dark tint, to partake of 
the general effect of the walls, without producing large masses 
of one colour; and it would also modify the warmth and tone 
of the apartment, and yet preserve and even heighten its rich- 
ness. Stone-coloured walls are also common to a dining-room 


| with crimson window-curtains : effects of this kind are exceed- 


ingly disagreeable, from the violent contrasts. Such a style of 
decoration should be especially avoided; as I have before 
stated, one part must blend with the other ; and when the walls 
are so coloured, the accompanying parts should be arranged in 
such colours as will harmonize, but yet offer sufficient contrast 
to relieve, as far as possible, the monotony of the apartment. 


And thus would he have you choose the 
DECORATIONS OF YOUR DRAWING-ROOM. 
It is extremely necessary to have all the wood-work in the 
room in proper keeping, and not paint one part—for instance, 
the window-sashes—as mahogany, and the rest satin-wood ; 


one must be in harmony with the other, and the portion most 
beautiful ought to be rendered the most striking. It is also 


white upon any consideration being used. The carpet for an | important to avoid painting the wood-work in light tints where 
oak staircase should be either of a dark green or an inlaid oak | the walls are covered with heavy-coloured papers. The 
pattern, in sufficient relief to form a contrast, but yet to pre- | drawing-room being chiefly used at night, requires such treat- 
serve the general tone of colour.”” In advocating the use of | ment that the effect by artificial light should be of a brilliant 





stained glass for certain situations, he argued that in no place 





nature ; and it is necessary to employ for that purpose those 
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colours which possess by day a pleasing and effective appear- | the prophet. Neither Saracens nor Christians are to be 
ance. The decorations should either be adapted to the furni-| believed. He that reads must read as Niebuhr did. He 
ture, or the furniture to the decorations. This seldom receives | must question every statement, weigh every intimation, 
attention ; but it is very important, and ought to influence compare friend and enemy on every point of praise and 
every arrangement ; for how frequently do we see rose-wood | dispraise. ‘I'he Koran alone may be trusted, and to the 
furniture placed against delicately-tinted walls, when gilding study of that, more than all else, the inquirer should 
or light woods should have been employed. The leading | turn’ and strive to find the needle which shall guide him 
features in a drawing-room should present a gay and lively |; 115+ wast stack of mingled weeds, flowers, and food 
appearance; therefore all things should tend to promote this Sa ah tol th ‘i t 2 1 iM h qd 
effect. The richest colours ought to be introduced to give| ,.,-0 © Next piace, the dl ree per Se eee © 
brilliancy ; but great care must be exercised to prevent the life must be distinguished, and each one made to throw 
walls from being overloaded by strong and powerful colours ; light upon the others. _And this must be done with con- 
the eye must not be perplexed by a variety of tints of equal | Stant prayer that God will enable us to set aside prejudice, 
strength; but a principal colour must prevail in all rooms, | and judge of this man as we should judge of another. With 
and to which all others must be subordinate. Nothing can | these two thoughts to aid us, let us enter upon the inquiry, 
excel the gorgeousness, when the groundwork is a deep red, | What was Mohammed, and how came he to play so great 
the enrichments a full-toned blue, intermixed with an emerald | a part in the world’s history? His life consisted of three 
green, and etched with yellow and gold. This would, however, periods ; the first extending from his birth to the com- 
be too powerful to be executed over large surfaces, but would | mencement of his mission, at about the age of forty ; the 
form a beautiful style or border round an enriched panel. second including his years of trial and suffering, and 
When there are pilasters in the room, this mode of decoration | loging with his flight to Medina, in the fifty-third year 
would receive additional spirit, if the groundwork of them | of his age; the third, his period of triumph, ending with 
were painted in glazed black, after the mamer of the ancient |}; death ten vears after his flight. What was this man 
missals, making the relief a rich arabesque of sufficient force im theee = sale > sia 


to subdue its intensity. It could not fail, if tolerably well I ation | in tt ta’ 
managed, to produce a magnificent effect, when supported in oS EAFEO CHET, OG 3) By Batre ee 


a proper manner by the furniture and hangings of the room. valley without pastures, or grain-fields, or even springs 
: , ; of sweet water, stood the holy city of Mecca. Many 

After these specimens, our readers, we think, will be | tribes of the keen, nervous Arab race lived there; but 
glad to receive a few more gleanings from this pamphlet. | none of them was so noble as the Koreish, and of that 
SS tribe no house was so powerful as the house of Hashem, 

JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. | Who kept the key of the Caaba, the holy temple, where 
the sevenfold stone bound with silver, which the arch- 
The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran, of Mohammed ; angel Gabriel brought from heaven when God made the 
translated into English, with Explanatory Notes, and a | World, stood for the reverential kiss of the sons of Ish- 
Preliminary Discourse. By GkorGe SAtr. London. mael. Gabriel brought it milk-white from above, but 
1838. 8vo.* the sins of man had in early ages changed its colour to 
Sismonp1 and Carlyle have done something, of late black. Of the house of Hashem, in the year of our Lord 
years, to make us believe that the old orthodox notion of | 569, there were living Abdol Motalleb, his thirteen sons, 
Mahomet’s, or Mohammed’s, power and success is not | and 81x daughters. Among these sons was Abdallah, 
as well founded as might be. They have tried to con- | the light of the East, whose smile no maiden could with- 
vince the world that naked, selfish, mean imposition | stand. Flashing eyes followed his stately person, 
never could have done what the spirit of the founder of | wherever he moved; warm Arab hearts beat quicker, 
Islam did. God, according to their doctrine, has not whenever his noble countenance was seen ; and when the 
endowed shallow craft and unlimited lying with such rumour spread through the Holy City, and sped out on 
mighty control over human souls as that which the great | swift coursers even to the daughters of the desert, that 











Arabian possessed. But the mass of those who write | Amina was the chosen bride of the beautiful grandson of 
on the prophet, still write in the tone of the Crusaders ; Hashem, many a bosom felt that void which nothing 
they buckle on their armour to do battle with the false | can fill. , Amina, like her husband, was of the tribe of 
leader of the infidel host, in place of opening their eyes the Koreish, and of a noble house of that tribe. Wemay 
and purging their minds to see and understand aright be sure it was a princely wedding. Grand old men wit 
one of the great phenomena of history, that is to say, flowing beards, and stately women, and free-moving 
one of the great facts in God’s government of the world, | Youths in their light Eastern costume, and wondering 
And is it not truly a great fact, that a wild, illiterate, | children with their open eyes, we may feel certain graced 
unregenerate Arab was able to breathe a spirit of ad- | the ceremony : the youngest of them died twelve hundred 
vancement, of daring, of enterprise, of civilization even, | Ya¥8 ago ; and yet is that wedding memorable, for from 
into those desert children, which has lasted for so many | that union sprang Mohammed. 
centuries, and swept clean so many countries? Count| The little boy, who inherited his father’s beauty, and 
over your great men, your Alexanders, Solons, Platos, | Whose mind and temper were from the cradle noticeable, 
Homers,—how many of them have influenced human | as but just beginning to climb that father’s knee, and 
destinies, moulded human laws, ruled in palaces, judged | to listen and answer as they sat upon the house-top in 
in courts, led in battles, taken the child in the cradle and | the twilight, when the angel of death took Abdallah 
guided it even to the tomb, as this rude Ishmaelite has | ftom the earth; the son of Hashem saw the fairest of 
done? Let us not, even if we can, shut our eyes to the | his nineteen children fall the first. Can we bring be- 
fact, that in the success of Mohammed God has placed | fore us the widowed Amina, with her little prophet by 
before us a riddle worthy our reading; and let us not for- | her side? Can we imagine how he, with his quick, wild 
get, that, when he places before us a lesson to be learned, | soul and keen sense of justice, was educated into a 
we are little better than blasphemers, if we fail at least to | horror and hatred of the customs of his country by the 
study it. Itis in the hope that we may do something | !justice of his uncles, who, according to usage, seized 
for some minds towards reading this riddle, that we his father’s wealth, and left him and his mother stripped ? 
write the few following pages. Will not the two years, sad and lonely years, which he 
And, in the first place, it should be clearly under- | passed with the mourning and suffering bride of Ab- 
stood that we know very little with certainty respecting dallah, shew us something of the creation of the Arabian 
| Reformer? ‘Two lonely years, and then the weary heart 
B. This powerful article is extracted from the North American Quarterly | of Amina herself stood still. Silence reigned in the 
de the pen of one of the most distinguished writers in | house ; silently friends moved round the bed of death : 
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and he stood there a little child of four years old, with 
the heart and the imagination of a child,—looked on the 
pallid face, the speechless lips, and knew that it was the 
cruel treatment allowed by the pagan faith he lived 





under, which had robbed the eye Abdallah had loved of | 


its beauty, and brought the young bride to her grave. He 
knew it all, but did not know he knew it; it was in his 
imagination and soul, not in his understanding. Many 
words had that weeping mother spoken to him, which 
had sunk into his heart to lie for years, and prepare the 
way for Islam. 

Amina was laid in her tomb, and Mohammed looked 
up into the sorrowing face of his grandfather, who took 
the orphan-boy kindly by the hand and led him home. 
He was a kind old man, Abdol Motalleb, and he loved 
and cared tenderly for Abdallah’s child. For two more 
years Mohammed grew in strength, beauty, and intelli- 
gence under the patriarch’s eye; then the son of Ha- 
shem called the stripling to him, and having sent for 


ment. Through twenty years Mohammed listened, 
thought, and prayed—through eight years of active life, 
through twelve of quiet retirement. Imagine the effect 
of retirement, of earnest, solitary meditation, on a mind 
of vast, uneducated powers ; a soul of mighty passion, 
chastened and curbed by awill of iron. He saw the 
evils of Arabian society, of Arabian law, of Arabian reli- 
gion,—that is, of Paganism ; he saw, too, that, wherever 
great progress had been made, it had proceeded from 
revelation ; Moses and Jesus were prophets of the one 
God. Was God dead? Had he ceased to take an in- 
terest in mankind? Did he care less for the offspring of 





Hagar than for those of Sarah? Was no other prophet 
to arise—no further revelation to be made? Nay, did 
not even Judaism and Christianity require another reve- 
lation to purify them? Had not Jesus promised another 
to complete his work, the Comforter? 
Twenty years of such questioning, and deep medita- 
tion thereon, might produce an impostor or an enthu- 


Abdallah’s eldest brother, Abu Taleb, he gave the or- | siast, a liar or a self-deceiver. Which was Mohammed ? 
phan to his uncle, saying,—“I am dying. ‘Take this Before seeking an answer in his after life, look at him as 
child, whose father and mother have been called away | he is, and which is the most probable character for him 
from this world, and rear him as if he were your own.’’| to live in? He is noble, his ambition is thereby grati- 


The uncle promised him protection, and in a little while 
the boy followed to the grave his third—his last parent. 
So early was his spirit purified and made strong by 
sorrow! 

Let us pass by twenty years, and look at Abdallah’s 
son—a grown man, faintly visible as he is in the pages of 
biography. He is a merchant or factor, not trading on 
his own account, but heretofore agent for his uncle, and 
lately advanced into the service of a rich lady of Mecca, 
Cadijah, already twice a widow. He had travelled; he 
had been in Syria; had seen Christians and Jews; had 
listened to the history and the poetry of the old He- 
brews. Calm, acute, quick, imaginative, and devout by 
nature, and devout also through suffering, Mohammed 
saw and heard realities; and in silence, half consciously, 
weighed the faith and the practice of his own pagan 
Arabia against the simple deism and the sublime morality 
of Moses. Among his companions, kind, considerate, 
and remarkable for his purity; in business exact and 
thorough; with a person of uncommon beauty, an ad- 
dress of remarkable grace, a fine intellect, and a spotless 
character,—none of the descendants of Hashem pro- 
mised better than the son of Abdallah. And now he is 
leaving again, in the service of Cadijah, to spend some 
years in Syria. Will he not carry still farther his in- 

uiries into Judaism and Christianity? Will be not 
think yet more earnestly of a change among his own 
wild brethren, that shall do away with those savage cus- 
toms which made his childhood one of dependence, and 
brought Amina to the grave? Can we not from all the 
fables about the Nestorian monk Sergius, take simply 





fied; he is rich, he can hope no more from wealth; he 
is looked on as a man of leading mind, love of power and 
fame on that score is satisfied ; his character is so pure, 
so faultless, that men point him out as a model to their 
sons. Will he, profoundly false, plan to deceive his 
countrymen into a system better than their own, and 
gain nothing himself? That surely would not be human 
nature. And what could he gain for himself? What 
did Jesus gain? What did Moses gain, or any true 
servant of God? Would these fierce idolators—these 
worshippers of the sun, and moon, and stars, these 
kissers of the Black Stone—make him their king and 
prophet because he pretended to have a mission from 
God? The Israelites, with their old traditions, so much 
stronger and fresher than those of the Ishmaelites, could 
scarce yield to Moses with all his miracles; would he, 
without any miracle, succeed, where the rod of the 
Hebrew lawgiver and the thunders of Sinai were so 
weak? He was a shrewd man, this Mohammed; in 
worldly matters he had sped well; he was an astute, 
cautious, judicious merchant of forty. In England or 
the United States, he would, in our day, have been 
president of a bank, chief director in a railroad or canal 
company. Now, to him coolly calculating, what sort of 
a speculation was this of prophecy? One the one hand, 
certain rank, certain wealth, certain respect and estima- 
tion; on the other, every thing uncertain, but perse- 
cution probable, and little to be hoped at last save the 
production of a faith in one God, for whom—on this 
imposture theory—he cared not a straw. Would any 
judicious Yankee have gone into this business of humbug 


this kernel, that Mohammed, in his various journeys to | with such odds? It was not a case of quack medicines, 


Syria, became well acquainted with the faith of Moses 
and with that of Jesus, and leave all the husks of time, 
place, and circumstance to those who please to quarrel 
about them? Are we not authorized to feel sure, that 
when the factor of the rich Meccan widow, at the age 
of twenty-eight, became her husband, and rose through 
her wealth to the place which he might claim as his own 
by birth, he was already earnestly, silently meditating 
that great reform in the faith and practice of his country- 
men which twelve years later he commenced ? 

Slowly do the great births of time, material or spiri- 
tual, take place. Napoleon may rise in an instant to his 
zenith of influence, but so he falls, too; Mohammed 
through twenty years quietly meditates his mission, and 
leaves an impress on the world for twenty cen- 
turies; Christianity yet more slowly grows towards 





power; the Arab lived to triumph, Jesus died upon | 
the tree; and now the crescent is passing away be- | 
fore the cross. No meteor hangs long in the firma- | 





or perpetual-motion machines. Mohammed was trying 
his patent invention against the intensest prejudices of 
one of the intensest races this earth has been occupied 
by. Imagine a Dutch merchant of old times, say 1650, 
going to preach the gospel of peace and forgiveness 
among the Mohawks on speculation ; or a wise Boston 
dealer of our day starting,—not for Texas or Oregon,— 
but for the Blackfeet or Crows on a like mission :— 
imagine this, and then you have a conception of Mo- 
hammed playing the part of impostor. Out on the 
idea! Paley’s argument for the honesty of the Apostles 
is worth nothing, if Mohammed was an impostor,— 
leaving out of sight, what we have presently to present, 
his after life. O, no! whether rogue or not afterwards, 
let us so far respect our own hearts and heads,— 
human nature, fallen as it is,—as to believe that this 
unlettered, imaginative, world-oppressed, heaven-seek- 
ing Arab was no mere cheat, but one to whose imagi- 
nation heaven was opened, and to whom Gabriel came, 
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subjectively at least,in truth. Twenty years of earnest 
thought on the questions, “ Will God never send another 

rophet? never heal our woes ?” twenty years of earnest 
onging that he would, of solitary, heartfelt prayer that 
he might, were enough to draw Gabriel to that cave of 
Hara, in Mohammed’s thought, if not in reality. In 
how many hours had Amina met her child in that quiet 
cave! How often had the misty form of Abdallah, 
even, floated near him! Was it strange, that, on the 
night of Al Kadr (the divine decree), the Koran drew 
near to the earth,—God’s expressed will near to man,— 
and that the archangel, dark with excessive bright, told 
the dreamer of his mission? 

The light of morning was breaking over Mecca on 
the 24th of the month of Ramadan, and Cadijah yet 
waited the coming of her husband. Many a night he 
had been absent in his solitude, and she had slept in 
peace; but for some days his mind had been so absent, 
so excited, so elevated, that she could not rest. Morn- 
ing dawned; her husband came; never had she seen 
such a fire in his eye, such light in every trait of his 
noble countenance. Was it insanity or inspiration? 
To her his words, burning with the calm fervour of the 
sun, proved the latter, and the new prophet had one 
disciple. 

Now begins the second period of the prophet’s life, 
extending through about thirteen years. Supposing him 
honest at the commencement of it, did he continue so? 
And what light does his conduct, during this part of his | 
career, throw upon the previous portion of his history ? 
Does it add to, or take from, the proofs of his honesty at | 
the beginning of his mission? | 
His wife was his first convert; his servant his next; | 











the family of Hashem uphold Mohammed, the time was 
come to turn that house from its primacy and exalt some 
other to its place. Abu Taleb, calm and firm, who had 
promised his father to protect Abdallah’s child, would 
not desert him in his hour of need. He knew his 
virtues, his integrity, his purity, his intelligence,—and 
while he thought him an enthusiast, perhaps a madman, 
he still held over him his powerful arm, and the bold 
prophet was unhurt. Months passed, and years passed ; 
day after day Mohammed took his station in the open 
street, and proclaimed the unity of God, the terrors of 
hell that lay before all idolators and evil-doers, and the 
certainty of his own mission. A man, as we have said, 
of noble appearance, of persuasive manners, of natural 
eloquence and grace, and of excited imagination,—all 
could not hear him unmoved ; but the greater part cried 
out upon him, that he had a devil, that he was a sorcerer, 
that he was a man distracted, a liar and aknave. Now 
and then some man came to him privately, and owned 
himself a convert; now and then some woman fell at his 
knees and hailed him as the prophet of the Most High; 
but in the seventh year of his mission, all his adherents 
in Mecca could not much have exceeded a hundred.* 
Months passed, and years passed, and still, day by 
day, amid the gathering storm, when his followers had 
to fly to other lands, when even his daughter had to 
seek a foreign home, and after the other families of the 
Koreish had bound themselves by a solemn league 
against the family of Hashem,—even then, Mohammed, in 
the streets of Mecca, poured forth his denunciations of 
divine wrath against the idolater and evil doer. No 
threats, no dangers, daunted him; and though death at 
the hands of his opponents seemed sooner or later in- 





Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, his protector, and the leading | evitable, he never swerved from his purpose of declaring 
man of Mecca, was his third; Abubekir, a rich and in- | the message confided to him. Fortunately, the Meccans 
fluential citizen of the Holy City, his fourth. In four| were not the only hearers of his message; all the pil- 
years he had gained but nine followers. Then he called! grims who crowded to kiss the Black Stone, came 
together all of the house of Hashem to hear his mes-| within the reach of his voice. Among them were way- 
sage, for hitherto he had laboured in secret—laboured | farers from Yatreb, or Medina, the city of “the people 
rather to perfect his own conceptions, probably, than to | of the book,” the literary emporium (as we should say 
convey them to others. His relatives, or forty of them, | in America) of Arabia. Many Jews, many half Chris- 
came at his call, curious to hear what their quiet, easy, | tians, dwelt there; to the pagans of Medina, therefore, 
comfortable cousin Mohammed had to say. Cousin | the unity of God was not, as to other pagans, a novelty 
Mohammed was a changed man since they last saw him; ‘and rock of offence; and they listened to the voice of 
then he was a thriving merchant and bridegroom, who | Mohammed, and believed, and became his disciples. 
seemed likely to enjoy his wealth, bring up his children | Returning home to Yatreb, these few disciples became 
respectably, and command the regard of his fellow- | apostles, and while on all sides darkness seemed closing 
citizens for his intelligence and virtue, but who would|in upon the Reformer, while Mecca was becoming a 
never set the world on fire. Now, at this annunciation| more and more perilous home for him each year, 
feast, his eye, manner, voice, and words had a vehemence, | silently at the sister city his doctrines were spreading ; 
fervour, and extravagance in them, heretofore unknown | and behold, in the twelfth year of the mission, when at 
in him. Some wondered, some laughed, some scoffed ; | the Holy City itself civil war and the death of the pro- 
to a few it was inspiration, to most sheer madness, to | phet seemed inevitable, twelve men went up from Medina 
one or two (the rogues of the family) deep hypocrisy | to pledge themselves to Mohammed. At night, upon 
and imposture. ‘The family of Hashem, the kin| the hill Al Akaba, north of Mecca, these twelve swore to 
of Abdallah, rejected him. Then he turned from! renounce all idolatry; neither to steal, commit fornica- 
his own house to the Holy City, and in public, to, tion, nor kill their infant children—the common crimes 
all men, at the doors of the Caaba, to the idolatrous|of the pagan Arabs; not to forge calumnies; and to 
pilgrims flocking thither, proclaimed the truth given | obey the new prophet of the one true God in every | 
through Abraham, through Moses, through Jesus, | reasonable. Such was the oath of fealty on which reste 


and now again through him:—“God is one God; 
the eternal God; he begetteth not, neither is he 
begotten; and there is not any one like unto him.” 
“Those whose balance shall be weighty with good 
works shall go into paradise; but they whose balance | 
shall be light of good works shall go into hell.” | 


the empire of the Caliphs. They returned, with one of 
the better instructed of the Meccan believers, who was 
to be a missionary in Yatreb. Even at that juncture, 
when death stood on one hand, and life and power on 
the other, Mohammed remained fronting death. Nay, 
when, the next year, a larger deputation from the city 


The people listened in wonder to the eloquence of their|of the faithful came and offered to the endangered 
townsman ; the pilgrims heard, half angry, half alarmed, | Meccan a home, and almost a throne, he still waited in 
his denunciations of their idol-worship. ‘The tribe of | his native town until all hope of success there should 


the Koreish—from among whom the keepers of the | 
temple were taken, and who now saw with alarm and | 
horror one rising to overthrow that temple, from the | 
very family to which its care had been confided—found | 


have vanished. 
(To be continued.) 





* One hundred and one fled to Ethiopia in that year, to escape persecu« 
tion; and these could not have been the weakest only, as Mohammed’s 


a solace for their troubles in the suggestion, that, should | own daughter and her husband were among them. 
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JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


GRADUAL ELEVATION OF THE LAND AT PLYMOUTH.— 
Attention has recently been drawn to elevations or depressions of 
the land, with reference to the medium sea level. ‘* In our own 
immediate neighbourhood,” says the Plymouth Herald, ‘‘ proofs 
of these elevations may be seen. If we land upon the N.E. 
point of the Mewstone, there is a bank of debris resting upon a 
stratum of rolled pebbles of all sizes; this raised beach being 
sheltered from the breakers, remains as an evidence of a change 
of the relative levels of the Mewstone and the sea having taken 
place. Passing from the Mewstone to the mainland, and coast- 
ing round the Sound, we find a succession of these beaches in the 
cliffs, about fifteen or twenty feet above high-water mark ; they 
may be seen at Bovisand, under the Hoe, near Redding Point 
and Cawsand. But we have other evidence of elevations,—sub- 
marine limestone rocks are everywhere perforated and honey- 
combed by Pholades. About low-water mark and downwards 
they are everywhere found alive, but higher up we find them 
dead ; and as high as high-water mark their cells may in some 
localities be seen. These animals can only live below the mean 
level, requiring to be altogether under water, or at least covered 
by every tide. Now, when we find the empty cells of these 
creatures in the solid limestone rocks under the citadel, but at 
such a height as would preclude the animals from living in them, 
we can only infer that the rocks have been raised, or that 
the sea level has been depressed. Many of these cells may be 
seen in our locality. The writer had occasion to land a few days 
ago near the Blockhouse, and directly under the battery at 
Devil’s Point ; here he observed that there had been a fissure in 
the limestone, and a portion of the rock had been removed, 
leaving a vertical surface of the solid limestone exposed to view. 
This part of the rock is covered with the cells of the Savicava 
vugosa, and above the ordinary high-water level, thereby leaving 
proof that our shores have been rising slowly and imperceptibly ; 
the place is easily accessible, and anybody may sce the place re- 
ferred to. If the land be rising still, our harbours will become 


more shallow; the system now pursued of observing and re- | 
cording tides and soundings will ultimately settle the point, if | 


engineers will only have the liberality to admit the possibility of 
former as well as future observations being made correctly.’’ 


OrGANIc Bopies 1n Hattstones.—Dr. Waller has com- 
municated to the Phil. Mag. for this month some additional ob- 
servations on hail, and on the organic bodies ‘contained in hail- 
stones; and thence we obtain the following information. A 
hailstone, perfectiy white, when examined under the microscope, 
presented the usual appearance of being composed of minute 
particles of ice, some spherical, others of a more irregular shape ; 
and many bubbles of air escaped as it melted. The organized 
substances contained in the drop of water which resulted were 
numerous. Most of them were of an irregular shape, with an- 
gular outlines. Others were globular, and some of these were 
completely black, with a nucleus inthe centre. With high magni- 
fying powers were seen green globules about one-five-thousandth 
of an iach in diameter, which were either collected in clusters, 
or adhering together in single lines, like the beads of a rosary. 
The drop of water, secured in an apparatus nearly air-tight, was 
found the next day unaltered in size, but the organized matter 
had entirely changed its character. Some of the organized par- 
ticles had given off filaments in various directions, presenting 
the appearance of hollow tubes, jointed at intervals, with a few 
branches or subdivisions, generally arising at the joints. One 
or two infusoria were likewise seen moving about with great 


rapidity. When at rest, their form was oval ; but when in mo- | AIR AND WATER IN Towns.—At a meeting of the Chemical 


| Society last week, Dr. R. A. Smith offered some remarks on the 


tion, their anterior extremity became elongated. Their organi- 
zation was extremely simple; no filaments nor appendages of 
any kind were to be detected about them. Their interior had a 
granulated appearance. All these characters indicate that they 
belong to the genus Uvella of the monadinz, and probably of the 
species Uvella glaucoma (Ehrenberg). On the second day, the 
vegetable filaments had greatly augmented in number. Small 
elongated cells could be seen at various places, as if forming the 
first elements of the tubulous branches spread out around them. 
The infusoria had likewise greatly increased in number. The 
next day again the same appearances were presented. Scarcely 
any alteration could be detected in the vegetable and animal 
bodies, the last were as active in their movements as before. 
Dr. Waller purposed to continue these observations every day, 
in order to ascertain their future changes, but unfortunately by 
some accident one of the slips of glass belonging to the appara- 
tus was broken, and in consequence the water quickly dried up ; 
so that when next examined the infusoria were found to be dead. 
The further addition of water was ineffectual to restore the vege. 
table particles to life. 


The ‘‘ oldest inhabitant”’ is said to be a woman now living in 
Moscow, in Russia, who is 168 years of age. At the age of 122 
she married her fifth husband. 


| 


j ingredients. The author concludes by stating that he is pur- 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. _ 
HEALTH OF TOWNS-—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION. 





A NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tue letter of a respected correspondent, which appears 
below, contains some valuable suggestions of which we gladly 
avail ourselves, in the plan we have now in preparation for 
carrying out the very important object indicated last week. 
Why should not the principle of the Building Societies be ex- 
tended to all kinds of real property, or even to some kinds of 
personal property, provided only it be such as to afford an 
ample security to the society? It is a good thing thus easily 
| to enable a man to become the owner of his house; it would 
be no less beneficial to enable him to buy his garden, his or- 
| chard, his two acres of land for a cow. And, as our corre- 

spondent well observes, why should not an industrious farmer 
| become in like manner the proprietor of the land he cultivates ? 
| That it is a practicable project, nobody can doubt. In the 
| petty forms in which it has been tried, spite of the increased 
| expenses consequent upon so many distinct machineries, it has 
| proved a sound and wholesome principle; much more when 
| conducted with the economy and efficiency of extensive and 
| systematic union, working from a common centre. So im- 
| pressed, indeed, are we with the vast utility of the design, that 
| we are losing no time in maturing it for formal publication, 
| relying upon the zealous co-operation of the readers of THE 
| Critic to carry it into active operation. We have to thank 
numerous correspondents for hints suggested and assistance 
| promised. Careful consideration is given to every proposition, 
| and many will be found to be embodied in the scheme. 





—>— 
NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


| Srir,—I, like yourself, have been for some time watching the 
| progress of Building Societies, and you have, in this week’s 
| CRITIC, given expression to my own thoughts on their principle, 
| as well as on their operation. I agree with you entirely that they 
| arecapable of much more extended operation, that they may benefit 
| all classes, and that they may be applied to other, but kindred ob- 
| jects. Why should not a farmer, where it is practicable, become 

possessed of his farm? and a manufacturer of his mill? And 
| then what reason exists why schools should not be built by indi- 
| viduals or parishes, public works and buildings be undertaken 
| on the same principle? It seems to me that all these objects, 
| and many more than these, may be properly embraced by it, and 
| all that is wanted is, that sufficient capital and skill be em- 
| ployed. Competent persons, whose very names would give con- 
| fidence, should be employed to construct Tables on an extensive 
| scale, and the managers, directors, &c. should be all above sus- 
| picion, and their number should be at least considerable, and 
| then anything may be done. So, at least, 1 have thought. You 
| are really doing a public good by taking up this subject, and then 
| bringing it forward, for the country is being filled with small, 
| ill-managed societies. I will most cordially co-operate with you. 

Horndon-on-the- Hill, I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Vicarage, Romford, March 8, 1847. JAMES PREVITT. 


| air and water of towns. Having given some attention to the 
| inquiry into the health of towns, the author was anxious to find 
| what the real evil in the polluted atmosphere of towns consisted 
| of; and in furtherance of this object commenced a series of 
| examinations on the water used in the town of Manchester for 
| ordinary purposes. Rain-water, collected in cisterns, was first 
| examined; and on heating the solid matter obtained by evapo- 
| ration, it burnt, giving the odour of fat, and a strong smell of 
| nitrogenised organic matter. Rain collected in a clean porce- 
| lain dish, and treated in the same way, gave indications of a 
| similar kind, but in a smaller degree. The moisture condensed 
j from the breath contained organic matter in large quantities ; 
| and when collected from the windows of crowded rooms, it smelt 
strongly of human sweat during the evaporation ; and when the 
| solid residue was heated, it gave the odour of burning flesh. 
| Water from a great number of wells situated in Manchester was 
| submitted to examination, and in all similar results were ob- 


| tained. Dr. Smith finds also, that the water of rivers and 
| canals becomes contaminated in this way as soon as it reaches 


atown. The proportion of nitrates is also in many cases re- 
markable, arising from the rapid oxidation of these nitrogenised 
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suing this investigation at various seasons, so as to make a 
more complete examination of the subject ; and the whole of the 
analytical results will then be given. 

THe Economy oF ConsuMING SMOKE.—In proof of the 
increase of heat gained by burning the smoke, we may cite the 
experiments of Mr. Henry Holdsworth, of Manchester, who has 
shewn, that in the front flue of a furnace, of common construc- 
tion, the thermometer seldom rose above 1100 deg. Fahr. and 
often fell below 900 deg. the mean being 975 deg. ; while in the 
same furnace, when consuming its smoke, the mean temperature 
was 1160 deg. Fahr., ranging between 1400 deg. and 1000 deg. 
The quantity of water evaporated by a pound of coal was one- 
half greater than when the smoke was not consumed.—Liver- 
pool Health of Towns Advocate, No. 4. 

GIGANTIC EXTRAVAGANCE.—" According to a detailed 
estimate by Dr. Lyon Playfair, of the pecuniary loss and misap- 
plication of money sustained by the town of Manchester, from a 
neglect of sanatory measures, the inhabitants of the metropolis 
waste or misapply every year no less than 3,204,5311.! being very 
little short of THREE AND A QUARTER MILLION STERLING !!!”’ 
—Sanatory State of the Metropolis. 

Cost or Disease.—‘ A policeman, receiving 20s. a week 
regular wages, being remonstrated with as an unfit object for a 
charity, gave the following account of himself :—‘ That he paid 
for his miserable one room, divided into two, 53. a week; that 
he had 1s. 8d. weekly to pay for keeping up his clothes, which 
reduced the money he had for his family of four children and his 
wife to 13s. 4d.; that he had had all bis children ill, and lost 
two; that he had, during three years, paid six doctor’s bills, 
principally for medicine, at the rate of 2s. 6d a bottle, amount- 
ing to between 301. and 40/. ; that two of the children had died, 
the funerals of which, performed in the cheapest manner he could 
get it done, had cost him 7/. ; the wife and his two children were 
now ill.’ The second case is that of ‘a porter in regular em- 
ployment, at wages producing 12s. a week : he paid 3s. 6d. for 
a most miserable and unwholesome room, in which himself and 
six other people, four children and three adults, slept; the child- 
ren were shoeless, extremely filthy, and badly clad; the wife ill 
in bed of a diseased knee, for which I attended her; four child- 
ren were nowill.’ They were so depressed and debilitated, as to 
render them very great objects for the Dispensary and the Sama- 
ritan Fund. All this misery was traceable to preventible causes.’’ 
—Evidence of Joseph Toynbee, Esq. F.R.S. 





ART. 
THE PANORAMA OF GRAND CAIRO. 

One of the most interesting, if not among the most useful, 
of the results which followed the grand operations of NAPOLEON 
was the disentombment, so tospeak, of Egypt. It was a mag- 
nanimous thought of the First Consul to unite with the exten- | 
sion of national glory the enlargement of the arts and sciences 
for the benefit of the world. In Egypt, up to the commence- 
ment of the present century, there existed, unknown to Europe, 
the monuments of a powerful, opulent, and highly civilized 
people, concerning whom history has either been wholly silent, 
or has spoken, like the Pythoness of old, darkly and with un- 
certainty, It remained for the savans who followed the victo- 
rious legions of the French to call the attention of the learned 
to the only records which survive of the religion, philosophy, 
arts, and sciences of a people who had carried these intellec- 
tual characteristics to a lofty degree of perfection, whilst the 
remainder of the world existed in the rudest condition of bar- 
barism. The works of Savary and Vivant Denon, eloquent 
and impressive, excited throughout Europe a degree of interest 
and an ardent curiosity respecting Egypt, which up to this hour 
has not lessened ; and which, indeed, the precious and wonder- | 
ful remains which there are constantly brought to light, serve but | 
further to stimulate. The researches of BeLzon1 and BurcK- | 
HARDT, and, among our own countrymen, those of Satz, | 
Wivkrinson, and Lane have added largely to the extension | 
of our knowledge of the ancient Egyptians. It was, therefore, 
with much curiosity that we attended on Thursday the private 
view of a masterly panoramic view of Grand Cairo and the 
surrounding country, painted from drawings, expressly made | 
for this purpose, by Mr. Davin Roserrs, R.A. during his 
residence in Egypt. Far from being disappointed, our ex- 
pectations were surpassed by this attractive and impressive 
picture. The view is taken from the summit of a high mound 
which commands a complete prospect of the city and suburbs 
and of the scenery around. We extract the following details 








of the picture from the description of it published by/Mr. 
BuRrrorp :— : 





Immediately in front of the spectator, towards the west, the 
innumerable details of the city unfold themselves, varied by all 
the fantastic forms of architecture, observable in oriental nations ; 
the whole, to an European eye, singularly confused, without the 
least appearance of plan or systematic arrangement ; the over- 
hanging houses with large projecting windows in the ancient 
Arabian style, so obscuring the narrow irregular streets, that 
their lines can scarcely be traced; the peculiar characteristic 
being innumerable flat roofs, above which arise hundreds of 
proudly-swelling domes and slender minarets, wonderfully rich in 
ornament. Beyond the city, towards the left, is seen Fostat, or 
Old Cairo, and the richly-wooded island of Rhoda; and to the 
right, the minarets and smoke of the port of Boulak, and the 
palace and groves of Shoobra. The eye then rests on the ex- 
pansive waters of the sacred Nile, flowing between verdant banks 
of the richest green the imagination can conceive ; beyond which 
the view extends over the great Libyan desert, a long, uniform, 
scarcely undulating plain of sand, extending in some parts to the 
utmost verge of the visible horizon, in others bounded in the ex- 
treme distance by the mountains of Libya and Upper Eeyet the 
low line from south to west broken only by the majestic Pyramids 
of Dashoor, Sakkarah, and Gezeeh, glowing like the purest 
marble in the sunshine. Northward from the city, the fertile 
country of the Delta, and the rich lands of Goshen stretch farther 
than the eye can follow; whilst towards the east, are seen the 
magnificent tombs of the Memlook caliphs, mosques, minarets, 
and sepulchres, forming a complete city in themselves, with the 
Arabian desert in its literal meaning, spreading as far as Suez, 
the sterile plain of golden sand, approaching at this point to the 
very walls. To the right, stands the immense citadel, frowning 
in dark majesty from its rocky height ; and the abrupt precipices 
of the black Mokkatam mountains form a fine back-ground, and 
close a view, for extent and variety, seldom equalled. 


On the north of the city, near a large cemetry, is repre- 
sented a féte, with processions, &c. which afford an oppor- 
tunity for the display of the costume, character, and manners 
of the modern Egyptians, of which the artists have very skil- 
fully availed themselves. Groups of Moslems, Copts, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, &c. with the Pacha Mehemet Ali, and his 
son Ibrahim Pasha and suite; trains of camels, bands of 
dancing girls, and the other accessaries to an Egyptian pic- 
ture, are here combined with high artistic ability. The 
colouring is clear and forcible, and the objects represented, 
stand out with that sharpness of outline which travellers agree 
in pronouncing one of the characteristics of Eastern scenery, 
dependant upon the pure atmosphere of the country. Seldom 
have the artists been more successful than in this work. 
Turn which way you will, the perspective is exact, the colour- 
ing that of nature; the effects are most judiciously thrown in 
to vary and heighten the interest of the scene; and the care 
bestowed on the finish of this vast picture do infinite credit 
to the patience and ability of Messrs. Burrorp and Setovs. 
This panorama cannot fail to prove an attractive feature 
through the coming season, and as it is certainly one of the 
most entertaining and striking pictures of late produced, we 
strongly recommend our readers to pay a visit to the ‘* Pano- 
rama of Grand Cairo.” 

—_>—- 


Pew Publications. 





Thoughts and Facts concerning the Fine Arts in Ireland, 
and Schools of Design. By Grorce F. Mutvany, Esq. 
R.H.A. Dublin, 1847. Cumming & Co. 

Aw appeal by an Irish artist to his fellow-countrymen to make 

a national effort to raise the condition of Art among them, 

which, it must be admitted, is sufficiently depressed. He 

writes in the true Irish vein, which may be designated the 
ultra-poetical—as if he thought fine words made fine writing. 

He confesses that Art ‘‘ has never yet crept into the national 

heart’’ of his people. He asks why it should be so? We 

can tell him. Because the Irish character is wanting in the 
patient industry without which the most brilliant genius can 

accomplish nothing permanently great. The quick and vivid 

imagination of an Irishman doubtless conceives grand pic- 

tures, but his hand is not persevering and slow enough to paint 
them. It is for the same reason that the Irish ever have been 
so magnificent in design, so feeble in execution ; so big in 
words, so small in acts; beggars and paupers in a land blest 
beyond all others in natural wealth, which needs only labour 
in the gathering. Until they learn to say less and do more, 
writers like Mr. Mutvany will appeal to them in vain, and 
we fear that even his proposition for the establishment of 
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Schools of Art in every populous neighbourhood would fail to 
effect the object which he has at heart, and for which he is 
entitled to the thanks of those to whom he has addressed this 
earnest appeal. 

FLoRENCE, Fes. 20.—‘‘Toe Last Supper.’’—The cele- 
brated painting of ‘‘ The Last Supper,”’ discovered last year in 
the convent of St. Onophrio, at Florence attributed by some to 
Raphael, by others to Bigi, has been purchased by the Tuscan 
government for the sum of 60,000 scudi (13,000/.) for the grand 
ducal gallery at Florence. The Milanese engraver Jesi has been 
appointed to make an engraving of this fine work of art. 

DIMENSIONS OF EUROPEAN CuHuRcHES.—The Roman 
Advertiser gives the following statistics of the capabilities of St. 
Peter’s, as compared with other great churches ; allowing four 
persons to every quadrate meter (square yard) :— 

Persons. Sq. yds. 





St. Peter’s .. we “a vo 54,000 13,500 
Milan Cathedral .. ke Po .. 37,000 9,250 
St. Paul’s, at Rome .. ae re 32,000 8,000 
St. Paul’s, at London .. x .. 25,600 6,400 
St. Petronio, at Bologna... as 24,400 6,100 
Florence Cathedal a “Ss .. 24,300 6,075 
Antwerp Cathedral .. aa ea 24,000 6,000 
St. Sophia’s, at Constantinople. . .. 23,000 5,750 
St. John, Lateran ae <n ae 22,900 5,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris... ue +. 21,000 5,250 
Pisa Cathedral - nn nls 13,000 5,250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna.. os «. 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic’s, at Bologna .. oe 12,000 3,000 
St. Peter’s, at Bologna .. “ +. 11,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Siena .. a “ 11,000 2,750 


St. Mark’s, Venice ‘ie 7,000 1,750 
The piazza of St. Peter’s, in its widest limits, allowing 12 per 
sons to the quadrate meter, holds 624,000 ; allowing four to the 
same, drawn up in military array, 208,000. In its narrower 
limits, not comprising the porticos or the piazza rusticci, 
474,000 crowded, and 138,000 in military array, to the quadrate 
meter. 





MUSIC. 
—p— 


Pew Publications. 





Haydn's Oratorio, ‘* the Creation,’ in Vocal Score. Nos. 


4and 5. Handel's Oratorio, ‘‘ the Messiah.’’ Nos.7 and 8. 
Arranged by Vincent Nove.Lio. London: A, Novello. 
A CONTINUATION of the cheapest and neatest editions of these 
great works which have yet appeared. Every house may now 

possess them. 
——~ 


Anthems and Services for Church Choirs, No. 12. Burns. 
Tuis number coatains Nantno’s ‘‘ The Lord is risen;’’ 
Boyce’s ‘ Blessed is the Man;’’ and PALEstrina’s “ O 
Praise the Lord.”’? It will be very welcome to Church con- 
gregations. 

—~o— 


Musica Gossip.—A new opera, Eleonora Dori, by Battista, 
kas been produced at Naples with indifferent success. Fraschini 
and Madame Frezzolini performed the principal parts, but the 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—Mr. BUCKSTONE produced on Thurs- 
day, at this theatre, a new melo-drama, entitled The Flowers of 
the Forest, which is likely to rival in fame his Wreck Ashore and 
Green Bushes. The story, as condensed by the Times, runs 
thus :—Alfred (Boyce), a young gentleman, is on the point of 
marrying a young lady, when he is accosted at the church door 
by Cynthia (Madame CeLEsTe), an Italian gipsy, with whom he 
has become acquainted in her own country, and who entertains 
an ardent passion for him. This discourse, though harmless in 
itself, exasperates the bride’s brother, who immediately chal- 
lenges Alfred. The meeting takes place, and Alfred fires in 
the air; but at the same moment his antagonist is shot by Lemuel 
(Miss WocLGAR), a gipsy boy, in revenge for a horsewhipping 
received the day before. The fatal shot having been fired from a 
place of concealment, the victim dies declaring that he is killed 
by Alfred. The unfortunate gentleman is arrested, tried, and on 
the point of being sentenced to death, when Cynihia, who is 
stricken with remorse at the mischief she has occasioned toa 
man she loves, and is determined to save him if possible, over- 
hears Lemuel confess the story of his guilt to his gipsy sweet- 
heart, S/arlight Bess (Mrs. FITZWILLIAM). She drags him to 
justice, saves Alfred, but is in return expelled by her tribeas a 
traitress. One condition of reconciliation is offered her; she 
will be forgiven if she stabs Alfred, who has come to testify his 
gratitude, and is sleeping in one of the gipsy tents. She pre- 
tends to comply, but plunges the dagger into her own heart. 
Bat it is in the working up of situations, and the contrast of 
character that its excellence lies. O. SMITH is quite at home in 
a gipsy part, and Wricgurand Pavut Beprorp, as a sort of 
duetto comedy interspersed, excite roars of laughter. Madame 
CeLEsTE, Mrs. FirzwiLiiaM, and Miss WooLGAR were ad- 
mirable. The curtain fell amid enthusiastic applause, and of 
course everybody will go to see The Flower of the Forest. 

Surrey.—Mr. Henry Betty has proved very attractive 
here ; the theatre was crowded upon each night of his appearance. 
His Richard the Third and Othello have been pronounced his 
master-pieces. Mr. STIRLING is a very efficient stage director. 

Frencn Piays.—Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, attended by the Baroness Amerstein and 
Mr. Edmund St. John Mildmay, honoured these performances 
with their presence last evening. There were also present—the 
French Ambassador and suite, the Russian Ambassador, the 
Baroness Brunow and Mademoiselle Olga de Lechner, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, the Marquis and Marchioness of Douro, Mr. 
and Lady Balfour, the Duke de Melfort, Lady Kinnew Mac- 
donald, Count D’Orsay, the Countess of Blessington, and the 
Misses Power, Lady Lyndhurst, Lady Parke, Sir George and 
Lady Colthurst, Lady Charlotte Egerton, Sir J. Walter, and the 
Hon. Captain and Mrs. Cadogan. 

AMATEUR PERFORMANCES AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
—There is much excitement in the fashionable world respecting 
the two performances by distinguished amateurs, to be given at 
the St. James’s Theatre. It is stated that Mrs. Butler will 
sustain the principal characters, but no other member of the 
profession will be included in the casts. 

Jenny Linp.—Jenny Lind has finally arranged to come to 
| London and sing at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Lumley giving 





theatre was half empty on the second night. Fraschini has since | her an indemnity against all actions for breach of contract with 
started for England. Onslow, the composer, bas just arrived in| Mr. Bunn. The battle in the courts will therefore be fought, if 


Paris. Carlotta Grisi is daily expected in Paris, on her return | 
from Rome. A new ballet, La Tuilienne, the music by Adolphe | 
Adam, in which she will, of course, shine as a star of the first | 
magnitude, putting ail the sidera minora in the shade by the | 
lustre of her presence, will be put in rehearsal immediately after 
her return. A new opera is already talked about at Drury-lane, 
to be produced as soon as Wallace’s Matilda is laid aside. Mr. 
Laurent, jun. the pianist, is the composer, and the libretto to 
which he has wedded his music is founded on Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel of Quentin Durward. The novel is one of the most won- 
derful productions of the author; but its magnificence, diversity 
of scene, and vigour of character, it seems to us, are scarcely 
suited to operatic purposes. Mr. Travers, we understand, is to 
play Quentin, and Mr. Borrani Louis XJ, At all events, we 
shall have Mr. Travers in a new character, a matter of great 
interest to the musical public. It is with much regret that we 
have to announce the serious indisposition of Mr. Vincent Wal- 
lace, who now lies suffering seriously from an attack of ophthal- 
mia and a general derangement of the system. Mr. Wallace 
caught a severe cold when presiding in the Drury-lane orchestra, 
which flew to his eyes, and affected him to such a degree that he 
= he unable to bear the light for several days.—Musical 
orld. 


at all, between the two managers. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET 
On PoWER’s STATUE OF THE FISHER-Boy. 
By E. W.S. Davis. 
While the red sun rode up the purple main, 
That reared a thousand crests of foaming fire, 
A fisher-boy stoop’d on a sandy plain, 
O’er a curled shell, its secret to acquire : 
Tell me, he said, will great Olympus frown, 
And knit his cloudy brows in stormy guise ? 
Shall bis mad tears my tiny shallop drown, 
Sailing beneath the waters of the skies ? 


Thus I do hold a small poetic shell, 
And, anxious, listen to the critic stream 
Of murmuring, to say if storms shall swell 
Around my rhymivg boat! Or that the sheen 
Of vivid fame shall light my heavenward track, 
And gales of homely praise waft me to sweet earth back. 
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NECROLOGY. 


PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


WE lately had occasion to announce and lament the death of | 
Professor Napier, and this is not the place to enter into any | 
lengthened account of bis life and character. Few literary men 
in this country have been more in the publie eye for the last | 
thirty years, and the high degree of general estimation in which 
he has been held as a scholar and a gentleman will be readily ad- | 
mitted even by those who may have entertained no partiality for | 
the opinions of which he had long been the acknowledged advo- | 
cate. It was at a very early period of his life that he began to | 
discover a decided bias to literary pursuits, preferably to the | 
more active and lucrative occupations of the law, for which he 
had been carefully educated, and in which his talents and ac- | 
knowledged attainments might have conducted him to the highest 
professional success. How far a more than usual share of con- | 
stitutional sensibility might have impeded his progress in the | 
rough®and cotentious business of the law, it may be difficult to 
conjecture ; but, fortunately for the public, as well as for him- 
self, his pre-eminent acquirements found a more congenial em- 
ployment as an academical instructor in the principles and rules 
of those branches of the law in which the rights of parties 
become embodied in written documents, and in the illustration 
of which his literary tastes happily enabled him to render the 
study more graceful and attractive. In this important station | 
he had been placed by the unanimous voice of his legal 
brethren; and to the laborious discharge of his duties, imposing 
on him the necessity of adopting his prelections to the pro- 
gressive and fluctuating state of the law, he continued to devote 
his most anxious attention down (it may be said with literal 
truth) to the latest hour of his"existence. It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that the success of his instructions in legal 
science was of the most unequivocal kind; and to his numerous 
hearers during the last twenty years, it would be a cause of bit- 
ter regret, if the deeply-learned and elegant compos‘tions they 
were accustomed to admire, as flowing from his own lips, should 
be allowed to perish with his life. To his other pursuits, more 
purely of a literary character, it would be difficult to do justice 
in a few sentences. Of his earlier contributions to some of the | 
leading periodical works of the day, of which a few only are | 
known, it may be enough to say that they afforded most pro- | 
mising specimens of his rapid advance in his favourite depart- | 


| JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 


AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Gun Cotton AND MACHINERY.—Isaac Mickle, esq. of 
Camden, New Jersey, is applying gun cotton to the propulsion 
of machinery in his factory. The engine is constructed on the 
plan of the ordinary steam-engine, only there are two cylinders, 
one working in the other. The gun cotton is ignited by electri- 
city, engendered and applied in a novel manner. Any degree of 
power may be obtained. It is safer than the ordinary steam- 
engine, and one person can run it. 


VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER BUFFER SPRINGS.—An appli- 
cation of what is termed ‘‘ Vulcanized Indiarubber”’ to the 
springs of the buffers of railway carriages has been patented by 
Messrs. Fuller and De Bergue, and is in use in some of the car- 


| riages on the Great Western Railway and on the Eastern Coun- 


ties Railway. The invention appears to be important, and is 
stated to have ‘been examined and approved of by Messrs. R. 
Stephenson, W. Cubitt, Brunel, and other competent judges. 
The buffer springs of Messrs. Fuller combine simplicity with 
security, and the inventors contend that they are superior to the 
steel springs usually employed in buffers, because they are at 


| their commencement more elastic and more easily acted upon ; 


the power of their resistance, after yielding to a certain extent, 
increases in such a ratio as to prevent the possibility of the 
buffer-head being brought to a dead hard stop, and consequently 
in cases of collision results less dangerous than those which gene- 
rally ensue can be anticipated. Their lightness and the facility 


| with which their power may be regulated are also important ad- 
| vantages. It is difficult, without an experienced judgment, and 


the practical knowledge of engineering, to give an opinion on 


| such an invention as this that shall be either valuable or influen- 
| tial, but it may be of benefit to the public to call their attention 


to it. The patentees themselves invite the public with confident 
anticipation of their approval to apply to them at No. 9, Arthur- 
street. west, London-bridge, where they can satisfy themselves of 


| the advantages set forth in the patent, and have a proper expla- 


nation of the benefits of these springs over the old springs for 
buffers. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ments of moral and political science, For the more full develop. | 


ment of these he afterwards found ample opportunities, as editor 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and of the Edinhurgh Review. 
The former of these well-known works had already passed through 
several editions, under the guidance and with the aid of men of 
very distinguished talents, and of great eminence in the sciences, 
when Mr. Napier was invited to superintend its publication in a 
greatly improved form. To this arduous undertaking he accord- 
ingly devoted himself for several years, with the utmost zeal and 


perseverance, and with the most brilliant success. Independ- | 


ently of his own original compositions, he was eminently fortu- 
nate in securing the co-operation of some of the most eminent 
philosophers and scholars of the age, whose contributions have 
given to the work a character and value which have justly placed 
it above all competition. And, above all, the admirable skill dis- 
played in casting and arranging the parts of which this vast and 
comprehensive whole is composed, will continue to afford ample 
evidence of the sound judgment and taste with which it was 
conducted and accomplished. Unlike all other works of the 
same class, it seems destined to maintain its place among the 
standard works of our national literature. The association into 
which Mr. Napier was thus brought with many of'the most emi- 
nent men of letters of the age, became an excellent prelude to 
his labours as the editor of the Edinburgh Review. In the con- 
duct of that brilliant publication, it is well known that he had 
been preceded by men of the finest genius, as well as of the 
purest, firmest, and most consistent principles. And it is no 
light praise to say that this leading organ of constitutional and 
liberal doctrines, and of manly and enlightened criticism, suffered 
no decay under his steady and unflinching management. In 
these respects the absolute and unassailable perity of his cha- 
racter as a public man, had the natural consequence of bring- 
ing him into close and confidential intercourse with the highest 
and most influential men of the age; and nothing can reflect 
brighter honour on his character, than the strict fidelity and 
truthfulness with which that intercourse was invariably main- 
tained. Within the circle of his private acquaintance—more 
remarkable perhaps, for its intimacy than its extent—his 
memory will be always cherished as that of a most intelligent, 
kindly, and pleasing companion—a zealous, disinterested, and 
most devoted friend.— Scotsman. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 


| Srr,—During the past week the inhabitants of Bristol were 
| favoured with the presence of Mr. Spencer Hall, who delivered 
| three lectures upon the Physiology of Mesmerism at the 
| Royal Albert Rooms. The attendance at the first lecture 
was but thin, owing to a want of greater publicity; but the 
| talent of the lecturer, and the success of the experiments, 
| caused an interest to be taken in the subject, that resulted in 
/ procuring full audiences to the second and third evenings. 
On the first night, the chair was taken by Dr. Storer; on the 
second, by — Barham, esq. ; and on the third, by Dr. Riley, 
the eminent physician of Bristol. This gentleman took con- 
siderable interest in the experiments, and expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied of their truth. The phenomena produced 
under the influence of music was as extraordinary as beautiful, 
though a more tasteful pianist would have added much to the 
effect. One experiment, with a lad who had never been mes- 
merised before by Mr. Hall (though he had by myself), was 
perfectly astonishing, and proved the great power possessed 
by Mr. Hall in experiments by the wi//, He placed a glass 
of water in the boy’s hand, the arm being extended, and willed 
it to become rigid. He then offered the boy a sovereign to 
drink some of the water—several persons in the room made 
the sum up three pounds—but the boy was totally unable to 
bend his arm in the slightest degree. Mr. Hall then told him 
that he would give him the sovereign not to drink it, and the 
persons in the room added the two sovereigns to it. By 
degrees the arm began to bend towards the mouth, the boy 
evidently straining every nerve to keep it back, and even put 
his other arm to push it back, without avail; till at last the 
glass reached his mouth, to his very great mortification and 
the laughter and applause of the audience. The lectures have 
given such great satisfaction, that a society is about being 
formed for the purpose of proving to what an extent Mes- 
merism may be carried as a curative agent; and very strong 
solicitations have been made to Mr. Hall to induce him to give 

a second course of lectures at the Albert Rooms. 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. Ss. D. S. 
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